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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F Townsend. 
Cuarrer XIII. 


That long, dismal ride in the cars, and the 
slow hours going, one by one, I shall never for- 
get. Outside was the dreariest of landscapes; 
the lone, bare, gloomy hills, waiting for the 
snows, for it was now November,—the sky over- 
head, with its worn, sombre face,—the winds, 
muttering and menacing afar off, all did their 
partin adding to the misery of that most mis- 
erable day. 

Sometimes, too, I had doubts whether I, a boy 
of fourteen, had not taken too much upon my- 
slf. I thought of the cold, steady anger which 
I had once encountered at the Pinery, and it 
made me shiver to think of facing that again. 
] thought, too, how I might have been far on 
my way to Oak’s Head at that very time, with 
aheart light and bounding as the robins’, who 
had poured theirs out in song all summer among 
the leaves and blossoms around the old house. 
The winds might menace, and the sky might 
lower, for all I should care then, thinking of 
the peach bloom deepening in Pressy’s cheeks, 
for joy at the thought of my coming; and Es- 
ther would have a chicken, flanked with one of 
her mounds of blackberry jelly; and such an 
evening as we would all enjoy together! 

With these thoughts rushing through my 
mind, and doubting whether I had not plunged 
in rashly to the rescue, to get only contempt for 
my pains, I turned and looked at Knight. 

There he sat, his cap drawn over his eyes, the 
open, laughing lips pressed together in a sharp, 
troubled line, and the old, worn look on his 
face. It touched me to the heart. There was 
nebody else to spring into the breach, and, if it 
was only a weak boy’s arm, and a boy’s voice 
that sought to save him, God could make the 
one strong, and the other loud, as He had made 
itthat day in the river. He knewI had done 
the best I could. 

I nudged Knight with my elbow. “Come, 
cheer up, old fellow, and don’t go under with 
this wave. We’ll get to the shore yet.” 

“T have but little hope. You think so, but 
you never had trouble like mine, feeling there 
Was a mark on you, and that you were going 
home in disgrace, and a thief!” 

“Don’t call yourself such ugly names. There’s 
chance for you yet, if you only keep up heart. 
When a fellow gets thrown into the mire, it’s 
no way for him to remain there. His courage 
thould make him determiued not to stay down. 

Show fight, I say. That’s the kind of men God 
helps, not those that skulk and run away.” 

“Tou talk as though you knew something 
about it yourself,” he said, looking at me from 
under his cap. 
ator, pete wage. and facing him. “I 

‘ ing about it.” The words 
‘lipped from my tongue before I thought. I 
“ certainly never intended to confide to 
ge dreadful truth which I had over- 
nye oh he Pinery, and which had wrenched 

© something of my childhood, that 
could never come back again. 

Bat Knight put his hand in mine, and said,— 

Tell me, Torrey !” 

“ee then, that, if it ever should be told 
for tng Ave was now. The story might do 
“There gage -. — oh “eet 

ime,” I continued, “when I 
oe — Was set on me, that must cling 
Lever be like’ that, do what I might, I could 
on honest . other boys; never make for myself 

“You a name in the world.” 
Pie like that? Pray, what had you 

exclaimed Knight, his face changing its 


manneg ean look, into onc of curious 


I told him ¢ 


he w is 
think, oe hole story. He listened, and, 


ot his own griefs. Word for word, 





“ran,’’—[ See page 322.) 


in the library, and how, at last, I had crawled 
out of the house, and hidden myself in the 
shrubbery, almost wishing for death to come, as 
a relief to my anguish, and his dog came and 
comforted me! 

All that was best and rffost generous in my 
cousin’s nature was stirred at my story. He 
remembered coming upon me in the pines and 
how the sight of my face struck him. It 
“looked like an old, stunned face on a boy’s 
shoulders,” he said, drawing closer to me, with 
a throb of pity in his voice. 

“It was a shame, a bitter, burning shame, for 
them to talk so! but mamma’s and Uncle Gaige’s 
prejudices are pitiless things. And then, to 
think how I treated you only the next day! O, 
Torrey, it makes me feel as if I was a brute!” 

“As though that wasn’t all dead, and buried, 
and gone to dust long ago,” I said. 

He was silent a few moments; thén he turned 
tome. His face seemed whiter, and more sol- 
emn than before. Almost in a whisper, he 
said,— : 

“And the wrong and disgrace they talked 
about, is mine instead of yours. I am carrying 
if back. It seems like a judgment!” 

“Don’t think any thing of that sort, Knight! 
You just make up your mind, as I did after a 
while, that you won’t let the wrong and -the 
shame crush you, and it will be all right.” 

I saw the story had impressed him, and evi- 
dently gave him more firmness and decision to 
meet the ordeal that was to come. 

It wa’ after nightfall that we reached the 
depot. There happened to be no carriage in 
waiting, so we had the two miles to walk. 

It was cheerless enough, with the growl of 
the chilly winds about us, and the blank dark- 
ness overhead. 

Knight clung to me, and I had to keep telling 
him to “keep up pluck,” when it was hard 
enough work to do that for myself. 

At last we came in sight of the Pinery. How 
warm and pleasant the lights from the windows 
streamed out into the darkness! 

Knight caught hold of me. “O, Torrey, I 
can’t go in now. You must do it first. You 
must tell them.” 

So, at last, we arranged it. Knight was to 
wait outside, and I was to go in, and tell the 
family the miserable story. i 

My heart seemed to choke me as I rang the 
bell, remembering that last morning I stood 
upon that very threshold, when I was shivering 
with cold one moment, and flashing with heats 
the next, and I knew if I paused to think, my 
courage would fail me. 

In a moment the door was opened, and the 
servant recognized me, and took me right into 





all his mother and his uncle had said 





brary, where Knight’s father and mother, and 
his Uncle Gaige, sat together. 

I knew in a moment that the story of Knight’s 
disgrace had preceded me. I knew it with the 
first look, filled with trouble and amazement, 
which the men and the woman sitting there 
turned upon me. 

“Torrey Holbrook!” they all exclaimed, ris- 
ing up, and, really, they looked at me almost 
as hey would at a ghost, risen suddenly out of 
the grave. 

I went figkt forward, bowing to each one. 
There was little time for ceremony. I felt that 
what I had to say must be said at once. 

“T am just come from New York. I have seen 
Knight. It was for his sake that I have come 
to-night to see you.” 

“From Knight?” exclaimed the mother, in a 
faltering voice, that seemed choked, as if by a 
dreadful pain. 

“From Knight?” echoed the father and uncle. 

The tidings of Knight’s disgrace, and of his 
having obtained money under false pretences, 
which would have sent a youth without friends 
or influence to the penitentiary, had reached 
the family that morning. It had been a blow 
worse than the boy’s death would have been, to 
each one. His stately mother had gone well 
nigh frantic over the disgrace of her pride and 
idol. The fathcr had taken the whole somewhat 
quietly, although it was a, fearful shock to 
him. : 

For any youthful folly, any sudden ebullition 
of the hot, rash bloo@ of the boy, his family 
would have found excuse; but expulsion from 
college, and crime following that, struck down 
to the very quick of the Holbrook pride and 
honor. . 

Uncle Gaige was severer than the parents. 


same sentence to the living. 
bring him home. 


him,” sobbed Aunt Agnes. 


for all that. 


overlook and forgive what he has done.” 


Partial as the man had been to his nephew, I 
think he remembered then the stern sentence 
which he had once dealt out, and felt that jus- 
tice to the dead required him to mete out the 


“He is my child. We must go to him, and 
It cannot be too late to save 


“Agnes,” said Uncle Gaige, “I grieve for you 
from the bottom of my heart, but I must be just, 
I do not wish to see the boy under 
my roof, until he gives me some proof, at least, 
that he has repented of the shame which he has 
brought on himself, and on the whole family. 
Without this it would be false tenderness to 


These seemed very harsh words to the dis- 
tressed mother, and what made them harder 
still, was the thought that the roof which shel- 
tered them, the threshold from which he now 


For the first time in her life Aunt Agnes 
turned upon her brother. “Youarecrucl. You 
show no mercy to my boy. Wrong as he has 
done, you might have some human pity.” 

The speech stung. “Agnes,” he said, sternly, 
“you did not advise to leniency in the case of 
another of the family, who once went wrong. 
If you had,—you, a woman, and his sister, too, 
—I might have dealt more gently by Dick than 
I did. Of all persons in the world, you have no 
right to call me cruel!” 

The words cut deeper than any sword could 
have done. For a moment the proud woman 
seemed wholly overcome. Then she clasped her 
hands. “O, Gaige, Gaige, you must remember I 
am Knight’s mother.” 

“I do remember, and I am sorry for you, 
Agnes; but I remember, also, that Dick had a 
mother once, and that she was yours and mine, 
and that she was in her grave, where she could 
not plead for her boy.” 

Aunt Agnes wrung her hands, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. The measure 
she had given was pressed back into her own 
hands. My father was avenged now, only the 
dead do not care for vengeance. 

All this occurred in the morning, after the 
news had been received, and was told me long 
afterward. 

In her distraction, Aunt Agnes could at first 
make no plans for the future. Her brother had 
closed her lips against any further entreaties 
that the boy might return home; and Uncle 
Thurlow,—who, not knowing all the facts, had 
always entertained a secret feeling that his 
young brother-in-law had been severely dealt 
with in one great crisis of the latter’s life,— 
never uttered a word in the son’s defence. 

But the man at once decided to take matters 
into his own hands, and fesolved to start the 
next morning, in quest of his sinning son. It 
was settled that Knight should go for awhile to 
his paternal grandfather’s, who resided in a re- 
mote inland town, and that Mrs. Thurlow should 
there join him. 

I stood still in the middle of the room, and 
the men and the woman listened, eager and 
breathless, to my story. I had no difficulty in 
finding words after I had commenced. I 
held nothing back, from the moment when I 
first came upon Knight in the city street, and 
the long struggle I had had to save him from 
shipping on board the whaling vessel,—to the 
moment when I had brought him back to the 
door of the house. He was only a little way 
off. Might I go and tell him that they would 
welcome him home? 

Aunt Agnes had drawn quick, smothered 
sobs all the time I was telling my story, and 
sometimes I could not see the greedy look in 
her eyes, for the tears there. 

Uncle Thurlow’s mouth had twitched convul- 
sively, and on one side Uncle Gaige sat still as a 
statue, his face white and motionless. Not a 
word had interrupted me from beginning to end. 

Then Aunt Agnes cried out, “O, Torrey, twice 
you have saved my boy. How can I thank 
you?” 

“You are a brave, noble boy!” said Uncle 
Thurlow, coming to me, and grasping my 
hands. “We can never repay you.” 

“T must see him!’”’ and Aunt Agnes sprang 
up. “Where is he, Torrey?” She looked at 
her brother. “O, Gaige, say that he may bring 
Knight in!” 

The strong, proud face of the man worked 
with emotion. He looked at me. ‘Do you re- 
member, Torrey, how once in this very room 
we treated you, when we thought you had done 
far less than Knight has now?” 

I saw alook of pain pass over Aunt Agnes’ 
white face. Yes,I remembered. But this was 
no time to stand face to face with that hour. I 
went over to my uncle’s side, and looked 
in the stern gray eyes. ‘ 

“Uncle Gaige, you will remember that, the 











the warmth and the light of the handsome li- 


turned Knight, was Gaige Holbrook’s own. 


last time I saw you, you kindly said to me, 
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if the time should ever come, when you could | provingly—“she won’t wake up to-night, I 
do me a favor, I must come and tell you, and | don’t believe. 


you would be glad to grant it. 
now 
Wi) vou take Knight home again?” 

My uncle drew me toward him. 
quivered, and his voice faltered. 

“Yes, Torrey, for your sake, and for your 
father’s, Knight may come home again!” 

I went out doors, into the darkness and the | 
driving rain, and found Knight huddled in a} 
corner of the wide veranda, his face buwied in 
his hands. 

Ile started up as I drew near. I fairly sprang 
into his arms, and I know there must have been 
a sound like bells pealing for joy in my voice, 
as I skouted,— 

“Come in, Knight! 
waiting for you!” 

Into the large, handsome room, into the 
warmth and the lights where the three waited, 
I Jed the humbled boy. 

With the first glimpse of his mother’s white, 
hungry face, he broke down utterly. 

“QO, mother, mother!” he cried. She sprang 
forward, put out her arms, and took him to her 
heart, as she had done when he was a little 
child, and, bowing her head upon his, sobbed 
as if her heart would break. There was nota 
face in the room that was not wet with tears. 

This is my story,—only a simple boy’s story, 
as you sec. 

The next day I went back to Oak’s Head, and, 
in less than a week, Knight followed me. We 
were like brothers always afterward, and the 
lesson he learned at that time was never forgot- 
ten. 

He had a hard time of it to curb that quick, 
hot temper that ever lay in wait, watching its 
hour to spring up and gain the mastery over 
him; but the boy’s heart was warm, and he 
never forgot the anguish he had caused to those 
whom he loved best. 

The depth and bitterness of his knowledge 
remained with him. As time went on he grew 
more thoughtful, more considerate, better. 

As for the Pinery, Pressy and I go there at 
least twice every year. It is almost as much 
home to us as Oak’s Head, but not quite. No 
place can ever be just like that. 

Our uncles and aunt seem fond of us, almost, 
as though we were their own children. I think 
they never now remember whose we are, with- 
Out @ great sorrow and a great remorse for 
what they once did, and failed once to do, and 
that they only remember what they once loved 
tenderly in the dead. 


— ++. 


His chin 


Come home! They are 


For the Companion. 
TAB. 


Tab stood before the fireplace, meditating. 
She was doing more than that, too; she was 
fighting a battle. Not with the poker and 
tongs, but against them. 

There was a little pile of wood lying on the 
hearth, and some chips, and Tab was so cold, 
and looked so blue, and the wind was blowing 
round the house and in through the cracks, 
not really freezing things out of doors, but al- 
most, and so frosty and sharp! 

Perhaps if Tab had just eaten a good warm 
supper, she would not have felt so cold; but, un- 
fortunately, she had not taken any supper at 
all, and her dress was the same she had worn 
allsummer. No amount of washing and mend- 
ing seemed to make it any warmer. 

Under these circumstances the poker and 
tongs seemed to be saying, right in Tab’s face, 
“Make a fire, make a fire,” and the rusty little 
grate kept grinning at her like a hungry mouth. 
But Tab was determined she wouldn’t make a 
fire! It seemed too bad! And as if that were 


not enough, the match box fell from the shelf 


and spilled the matches right at her feet. 
When that happened Tab was sure the tongs 
lifted up one leg and pointed at them, but she 


could not be quite positive, because it was grow- 


ing so-very dark. 
“I declare,” said Tab, as she stooped to pick 
up the matches, “I think it’s real mean! I’m not 


going to make a fire, so what’s the use to tease 
me? I feelas if I was going to cry!” and Tab 
wiped her eyes with the back of her hand, her 


fingers being still full of matches. 


“Madge don’t need a fire in the day,” she 
went on, “because of the fever, and at night she 
sleeps so sound, and that’s all the wood I’ve 
What a thing it 
must be to have a fever and be so warm!” and 
Tab returned the matches to the shelf with a 
shiver that made them rattle dismally in their 


got to cook her gruel with. 


box. 


Then she went back to her seat by her sister’s 


bed—she was sleeping heavily. 


“That's the drops,” said Tab, nodding ap- 


The time has | rest her a sight, besides making her forget every 
come, and I, too, have come to ask " 


She didn’t last night. It must 
thing she wants and can’t have. And I’ve got 
more of ’em, too.” So, satisfied that every thing 
| Was going on well here, she leaned back in her 
| chair and shut her eyes. Buta sudden shiver 
shook them open, and she sat up again. 
“Dear,” said Tab, “I do wish father could 
have found us when he came home from the 
war. Isupposeit was because we had moved 
so many times. Madge thought we should find 


ever since. She aint well yet, either, and I don’t 
see when she will be, and the wood’s almost 
gone, and O! dear, I wish my teeth wouldn’t 
chatter so! I guess it’s cold gruel.” 

These reflections not proving altogether cheer: 
ful company in the dark, Tab drew a very thin 
little shawl around her, and settled back once 
more to go to sleep. Suddenly she sprang to 
her feet with a low laugh. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “why hadn’t I evér 
thought of that before?” 

She listened a moment to be sure that her 
sister was still asleep, and then lifting the latch 
softly, she crept out of the door and out under 
the frosty sky. 

“It’s colder than ever to get there,” said Tab, 
as she pulled up the little shawl; “it’s most 
like dying to get to heaven; but won’t it be 
prime? As good as a fever, or blowing the bel- 
lows ata forge. I mean to come every night.” 
And she crept stealthily along the hedges 
and in the shelter of the fences, until she had 
left the town behind and come out upon the 
highway. 

“It’s not so very far now,” said Tab, and she 
sped along like alittle black shadow over the. 
starlit road. Presently there came in sight a 
dark pile, standing grim and square in one of 
the fields. It would have looked very dark but 
for rows of arched openings dotted along its 
base, five or six on a side, and through each of 
these openings glared the very joy and desire of 
Tab’s heart, the red light of a glowing bed of 
coals. She slackened her steps and took breath. 
“Don’t it look like a fort?” she said to her- 
self, ‘and those are the cannons’ mouths. And 
won’t I walk right up to ’em and take ’em, 
just as—O! gracious!” 

Tab’s glee died out in sudden fright. A figure 
had come round one corner of her fort, and 
stooping down, began to rake the fire with a long 
pole that he thrust in at the arch. 

The light flickered and danced over him, as 
he stirred the coals, and threw his shadoW high 
up on the wall. The head went up in two sharp 
points that looked like horns, and the hands 
and feet looked very long and thin. 

“T do believe it’s Satan,” said Tab, trembling. 
“They say he likes a fire;” and she crouched 
behind the fence, watching the figure, breath- 
lessly. It went slowly on, raking every open- 
ing faithfnlly, and then disappeared around an- 
other corner. 

“T guess it isn’t Satan, after all,” said Tab, 
breathing more freely, “I guess it’s only a man. 
That’s almost as bad, to be sure, but I don’t be- 
lieve he’ll come again, and I’m not going to 
give it up. Folks don’t feel afraid when they 
go to take forts, and beside, my father was a 
soldier.” So slipping under the fence, she 
marched boldly across the brickyard, (for such 
it was,) and up to the very mouth of the tempt- 
ing orifice. 

“A-a-ah!” said Tab, as she stooped before it, 
and thrust her hands as far as they would reach 
toward the fire; ‘“‘aint it splendid? Why don’t 
any body but me come here, I wonder? I should 
think there’d be swarms.” And she rubbed her 
hands, and sat down with her back against the 
warm wall of bricks. 

“Don’t I wish I was a brick?” she went on, 
musingly. “Just about a middle brick; not an 
outside one, nor an arch. Such asteady warm; 


to look into the fire once more. 


see him. 


quite as much like having a fright. 


stealing the very coals? 
“Why, bless me, it’s a child! 


proached Tab. She did not stir. 
“It’s a cold night, little one.” 
Tab started up. 





him when we came here, but she has been sick | 


and then after you’re baked, you have a chance 
of being built into a chimney!” and she turned 


The mysterious figure came round the corner 
again, pole in hand, but Tab was so engrossed, 
peering in at the coals, and holding out her fin- 
gers to their warmth, that at first she did not 
He stopped as suddenly as Tab had 
done when she first discovered him, and looked 
Was it hob- 
goblin, witch, or spirit of the night, this little 
black shape crouching at the fire, and running 
lean little claws in and out, as if picking and 


What is it do- 
ing here at this time of night? The thing must 
be freezing!” and laying down his pole, he ap- 


“And pretty late for—for—why, Tab!” 

One moment more and she was in his arms, 
such strong arms, and such a kind, manly face 
looking down at her, and holding her nearer 
the fire, so that he could see her better! 

“OQ! father, O! father!” was all that Tab 
could say, between her sobs. 

“My little Tab! my little Tab! Where have 
you been?” 

“Every where,” sobbed Tab, “and I thought 
you wasn’t nowhere!” 

“And where is Madge?” 

“She’s at home; she’s sick.” 

“All alone?” 

“No; she’s got drops; and O! father, I thought 
you was Satan, and it was only your hat, cocked 
up so in the shadow. 0, dear, O, dear, aint I 
glad! ‘ See, what a place a brickyard is! Even’ 
the rain is warm,” said Tab, as a drop fell on 
her hand. “But no, the stars are shining! 
Why! father, you aint crying!” 

“Here, let me button your feet up in my coat, 
and we'll walk about and talk a bit. My watch 
is almost out, and then we'll go and see about 
Madge.” 

The next day there was a roaring fire in the 
rusty grate, and oysters instead of gruel, and a 
new dress for Tab, and Madge was so well she 
did not need the drops, and the tongs and the 
poker were allowed to say exactly what they 
liked; only the tongs were in such an agony 
of joy that they made inexpressible exertions 
to dance. 

“What does possess these tongs to keep fall- 
ing down?’ said Tab, as she picked them up 
for the twentieth time. Z. A. RB. 
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For the Companion. 
MY DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Isaiah was always a good child to mind. He 
wasn’t a bit like Jerry; he didn’t mind oncea 
week. 
Jerry had a master temper, too, but then I 
don’t know as he was to blame for that, for 
how can folks help what is born in’em? I did 
my best to whip it out of him, for Solomon 
says, ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.” The 
first ten or twelve years of his life I spanked 
him every night when I put him to bed, just 
about as regularas I heard him say his prayers, 
but it seems as though children must have been 
different in the days of Solomon from what 
they are now, for the more I spanked him, the 
uglier he grew, so at last I concluded to let him 
come up his own way, and I don’t know as he’s 
so much worse than other folks, after all. 
Isaiah had a pretty keen temper, too. To tell 
the truth, all my children had—they took it 
from their father—but Isaiah’s was different 
from Jerry’s. It took a good deal to rouse him, 
and a good deal to bring him round again. 
Husband used to say that Isaiah was like our 
old mastiff, Ben, and Jerry like a little snarl- 
ing, barking terrier. 
But as I was saying, Isaiah was a good boy 
to mind, and excepting when he was riled, he 
never gave either his father or me a word of 
sarce in his life. I sent him to school in the 
morning, and then I knew where he was all 
day, but somebody had to keep an eye on Jerry, 
I tell you, or he was off like a kite without a 
tail. 
Isaiah went to the academy two terms—he 
was the only one of my children that ever took 
to learning—but it didn’t make him feel a mite 
stuck up. Hejust come home afterwards and 
settled down on the farm, steady as a deacon, 
and spoke to all the neighbors just as he did 
before. 
I’ve seen the time sinee, when I wished he 
had a little more pride. 
You see, after husband died, the rest of the 
children went off to seek their fortune, and 
Isaiah stayed with me on the home place. He 
was a man grown then, so it was natural he 
should begin to think about getting married. 
If I could have had my own way I would 
have kept him to myself and not let him get 
married at all, but I knew I couldn’t make that 
go, so I set to work to pick him out a wife. 
I thought over every marriageable girl in 
town, and the only trouble was, there wasn’t 
one of ’em good enough. I thought there 
might possibly be somebody in Boston or New 
York that would suit; but when I named it to 
Isaiah, he laughed, and said perhaps a city 
lady wouldn’t care about coming on to a farm 
to make butter and cheese. 
“No trouble about that,” says I—‘a good- 
looking fellow like you—they’d be glad of the 
chance.” 
Bimeby he began to spend his evenings out, 
which was uncommon, for he’d hardly ever 


ence meetings. If it had been Jerry { 


I pitied her, for her miserable husband had 
died leaving her as poor as Job’s turkey, with 
two children to bring up on nothing. Thay 
very winter the selectmen had given her a con 
of wood. 

So up jumps I, and fills a basket with pro 
visions, and claps a shawl over my head, and 
slips round the corner to the little house wher 
the widder lived. 

O, dear, it makes me scringe all over to think 
ofit, for when I opened the door, what should 
I should see but the Widder Senter setting one 
side the fire-place, and my son Isaiah the other! 
At first I thought he might have come tp 
fetch her something, the same as I did, but 
then he was in his Sunday clothes, and there 
was his surtout—the surtout I’d set up nights 
making for him,—hanging on a nail jest a3 


enough, I’ve no manner of doubt. 
“Good evening, 
a few provisions, knowing how destitute yu 
are 


been very kind to me,” says she, and I car’t 
say but what she spoke pleasant, and way 


pretty to look at, too, though I wished in ny 
heart her skin had been as black as Dinah. 


company enough now, such as it is;” and thea 


about an hour afterwards. 
Senter?” he asked. 


than a pauper, and the widder of a drunka 
sot.” 


says he. 
hussy, either, I suppose,” says I. 


still a minute, and then he said, as pleasant 
could be,— 


hope you won’t say any thing against her, fi 
she may be your daughter-in-law yct.” 


tween her and me, for I’ll never live under b 
same roof with Mike Senter’s widder. Neithe 
she wor any of her kith and kin shall eve 
darken my door. J don’t mean to open an asy 
lum for the poor of the town, whatever 1? 
may do.” 


not, but he always 








gone any where before, except to the confer- 
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have thought of the tavern or the rum — 
but there was no fear of that for Isaiah, “OME | was dres 
Pretty soon I noticed that he slickeg ‘ nd sometin 
dreadful nice before he went out; ang then ee” — 
knew there was something in the wind, Rae my ote 
yond a sly wink or a joke, I never paid any . tup in 1 
tention to it, though. * BB. I got s¢ 
It all came out soon enough. puch as hes 
One cold night, after he’d spruced himself . One ~ 
and gone off as usual, I set and knit, and poked ick, and th 
the fire, and knit, and poked the fire, til) | bere” misera 
to feel kind o” lonesome, and then think. },.qpmce*4 ** 
myself, “I'll jest run round and see the Widder “ee 
Senter awhile, and carry her some things.” ge” ™Y 8°" 


jo her hand 
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ber love, an 
rept this?” 
“Is like 
but seein’ 
Why don’t 
“Mother | 
night trou! 
ood-<day, ¢ 
eemed ten 
re. 
She didn’ 
s happened 
ick headac 
won a V 
piloring. 


though he was spending the evening. My heart As soon § 
seemed to collapse, for it did look amazingly hat, anc 
like courting, and I knew the signs as well ages @° UF 
most folks. ould! | 
I plumped my basket down, looking glunj 8° 4" 
ome and t 




























































” but send 
nish? 

Hie was & 
ame hadn’ 
is zood-fo: 
ut so | 
saiah came 
banksgivi 


says I. “I’ve brought youinl 
” 


“Thank you, Mrs. Colbath; you've alway 


She cleared the basket, and asked me wouldn't be a 
I stay and spend the evening. “No wd - 

‘ ” - «“ avy 

‘No, thank you,” says I, “you seem to hav baaksgivi 


I flung out of the house and banged the door ig 
after me, without saying good-night. am W 

“Well, you must be put to it for a placet Isaiah vd 
visit,” says I to Isaiah, when he come home, eres, i 


nd kissed 
That was 
ad in my 
erry come 
I told Isa 
ouse agai 
as Nothin 
I couldn 
hen I ha 
obody in : 
Folks say 
0 would 
lood relat 
ntage, fc 
emper. 


“Mother, do you know any thing against Mrs, 


“Nothing, except that she’s little better of 


“She aint to blame for her misfortunes, 
“Nor for being a good-for-nothing, shiftles 


I saw him color and bite his lips, but he kepq 


“You know Almira is neither of these, and 


“Tsaiah Colbath, are you joking or are you te 
fool?” oy 

“Y’m not joking, mother.” * ee . 

“And you really mean to marry thatwomal’ yy “ 


| do.” 


hdustriou: 
“Then let me tell you, you may choose ? _— 


by daught 


DOES T) 
I careful 
bd I foun 
ouMence 
er, and th 


Isaiah turned very pale, but he made no ® 


swer, and bimeby he gave a kind of sigh ang@@hed as hy 
went to bed. : Atlengt 
That’s always been the way with him si Pot, wh 
he experienced religion. I suppose the i M incline 
per’s there all the same, but he won't let es he Was pr 
Some folks don’t believe in a change of hear@bund in ¢ 
but they aint acquainted with Isaiah. : = 8] 
Md, dray 


I wish Jerry could meet with a change. 


I did think it was ungrateful, though, f UNS Quit 
Isaiah to fall in love with that woman afters “ Periog 
I'd done for him, and I said every thing th ull~Just, 
could to break off the match. van 


Well—perhaps I said some things [’'d bette 


treated me respectful, I wate) 


never gave back a word. He married her ones 
the same, though. bebe old 

They hired a little house and set up for Ab sing, 
selves. My son came to see me every day “ Had r4 
it was a wonder he should, for when I me i sleet 
it, | suppose I wasn’t very pleasant. 4) b lane. 

uestion always,was,— » Brider bo, 
. “Wal, how’s the Widder Senter, to-day?” The 


a Were 
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T mists ——— 
M shop| [was dreadful lonely living all by myself so, 
\ ,isometimes I used to think I'd rather have 
ked y ve whole crew in the house, than to set down 
1 then » my meals alone, and go to bed at night and 
nd. Be up in the morning without a soul to speak 
| any at 4 [got so at last that I was scart if I so 
- as heard a mouse gnawing the timber. 
One day I was settin’ listening to the clock 
mself y sek, and thinking how happy I was once, and 
1d poked] - miserable 1 was now, when somebody 
1 Lega socked at the door. 
UKs Tf opened it, and there stood little Mira Sen- 
> Widder my son’s step-child. She had a squash-pie 
th sherhand. She spoke up as pretty as could 
and had 
CY, With row do you do, grandma? Mother sends 
S- That er love, and wants to know if you’Ll please ac- 
wee bept this?” 
, “{’s likely I have enough to eat,” says I, 
‘ith pro-Me. tseein’ as you’ve brought it, I'll take it. 
ead, and, hy don’t you come in?” 
eo whey “other said I wasn’t to come in, for fear I 
Bight trouble you,” says she; then she said 
bye wod-day, and tripped away, and the house 
ten a med ten times more lonesome than it did be- 
he other’ asa» : 
She didn’t come again for a week, and then 
aad j happened I was on the bed with one of my 
ai then ick headaches. I’d brought it on settin’ up to 
up nivisiaee” on a veststhe night before, forI took in 
7) 3a... mpaloring. 
Pte As soon as she saw I was sick, she took off 
teal hat, and I declare if that little creeter didn’t 
“e aa uss my up better’n half the grown up folks 
ould! 
ing glum She found out about the vest, too, and went 
ome and told her mother, and what does she 
et you but send little Mike down to get it for her to 
titute you! ish? , . , ; 
He was a bright, likely boy, but I wished his 
— ame hadn't been Mike. It made me think of 
a T cant § good-for-nothing father. W e kept on jest 
ean out so till Thanksgiving time, and then 
ak tal aia came and invited me to dine with them 
Dinah "BB banksgiving day. 
‘1m ‘My wife and I shall consider it a great fa- 
e woulda or,” sayshe. ‘Will you come, mother?” 
— “No,” says i, “for Pm going to have a 
° end the banksgiving of my own. 
13 head “Who are you going to have?” says he. 
“Why, you and your wife and children, of 
a places purse. Who else could I have?” says I. 
pete Tsatah looked at me a minute with tears in 
is eyes, and then the great baby actually came 
rainst Mri nd kissed me. 
“ That was the pleasantest Thanksgiving I ever 
» beware ad in my life, and‘all the more so because 
a drunkegee™y come home unexpectedly. 

Itld Isaiah he’d better not go back to his 
fortunes ouse again, the quarter was jest out, and it 
as Dothing but a goose-pen, any way. 
ng, shies I couldn’t bear to see my son living there, 

hen I had a large, comfortable house with 
but he kept body in it. So they all came home to live. 
pleasant & Folks say that they shouldn’t think the chil- 

would seem very near, because they’re no 
these, andi relation, but I think that’s rather an ad- 
nst her, fomme"'*8e, for it saves their having the Colbath 
” Emper, 
or are you Is'pose it’s a true saying that you can’t really 


now any body till you “winter ’em, summer 
mi, and eat a peck of salt with ’em.” Well, 
vedone all three with Almira, and I must say 
Rtver saw a neater, handier, more capable, 
hdustrious or better dispositioned woman than 


at woman: 





r choose } 

-e under tq daughter-in-law. 

ler. Neithe! +o 

1 shall ee@#POES THE SPIDER EAT ITS WEB? 
open an as I carefully watched a common garden spider, 
shatever yond I found it as entertaining as wonderful. I 


; Pumenced by destroying the web of a fat spi- 
nade no a 


t, and the owner appeared excessively aston- 
of sigh qed as her web collapsed around her. 

‘eal Atlength she took refuge in an inverted flow- 
th him siCQerpot, where I found her two hours after. I 
ose the tet 


M inclined to think that during this period 
owas Preparing materials for a new web. I 
u PAP nc . 

nd in every case where a web is destroyed, 


yn’t let it oul 
inge of hea 


ah. at the spider goes away to some quiet spot, 
hange. “, drawing his legs close around him, re- 
though, f “os quiet for two or three hours. During 
man after SRE Period of repose the spider is stupid and 
y thing ths PUll~just, gives an impatient shuffle when 


uched, but does not run off, as spiders gener- 


ings Pd bet? dO when disturbed. * 


espectful, # “ Watched again, then left, and when I re 
arried het MR bed in half an hour I found the spider as ac- 
*88 @ spider could be, in building a new web. 

t up for thes - old one, which at my last visit was still 
every day, # ha” had now vanished. . 
hen I think’ y ad the spider eaten it? “that’s the rub.’ 
ant. My# — chance another spider came along 
. hens Wood, from the end of which my 

., to-day a 4stened one of her foundation lines. 


e % . . 
Y Met,” and in an instant the claws of 





gilist might envy; the blows were given in ex- 
actly the same manner as a cat strikes her an- 
tagonist. 

The trespassing spider was soon convinced 
that it would be the height of folly to stop 
where he was, so, fastening a line from where 
he stood, he let himself down a convolvulus 
leaf. 

My friend rushed td the spot where spider 
No. 2 had fastened his line, and seizing on it, 
the other end of which, be it remembered, was 
in communication with spider No. 2’s body, 
began to wind him off, that is to say she drew 
the line in towards herself, in the same manner 
that a sailor hauls in a rope, but with a rapidity 
that was truly wonderful; the front legs were 
moved so quickly that my eyes could scarcely 
follow them. 

Spider No. 2 having a decided objection to his 
vitals being wound away in this sort of man- 
ner, put an end to my friend’s little pastime by 
cutting the line. 

Spider No. 1 had now collected a web that 
amounted to the size of a large pea; when she 
found the supply cut off, she began stowing it 
away in her own body, forcing it in with her 
two front claws, and in a few moments not a 
vestige was left. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VOICES, 
FIRST VOICB. 
This is a world of woe, 
A world of tears; 
Where hourly to the grave we go 
With freighted biers. 
SECOND VOICE. 
Beyond this world of we, 
A refuge has been given, 
Where weary souls may go 
And rest in heaven. 
FIRST VOICE. 
This is a world of strife; 
The strong oppress the weak; 
The rich o’erride the poor, 
The proud the meek. 
SECOND VOICB. 
Heaven is a place of rest, 
No poor, no proud above; 
There all are blest, 
For all is love. 
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TRADING FOR COCOANUT OIL. 

We had left twenty casks on shore at Apaiang, 
one of the Gilbert Islands, to be filled with co- 
coanut oil, under contract with old Tentebau, 
the savage king. 

This business of collecting cocoanut oil among 
the little islands of Micronesia was one involv- 
ing considerable risk. To conduct it required 
a man of great firmness and personal courage, 
as well.as a skilful seaman and navigator. 
Such a man was Captain Andrew Cheyne, of 
the bark Audacious, of Sydney, to which I 
then belonged. 

The time of which I write was years before 
the advent of Christian missionaries among 
these people, when their intercourse with whites 
was limited to occasional “touching” visits of 
whalers, and the petty traffic was, for the most 
part, carried on by canoes putting off alongside 
the ship. Seldom did any white man venture 
to place himself in the power of these barba- 
rians. 

As we approached Apaiang, the sails of 
canoes were seen putting out to us almost as 
soon as the land was in sight from our deck. 
Tekoubira, the son of the king, was among the 
first arrivals, and reported the casks all filled 
with oil, and ready for rafting. 

As we had a fine day before us, two boats 
were lowered, the crews being well armed to 
guard against treachery. The quantity of to- 
bacco which was to_be paid for the oil, pursu- 
ant to contract, was placed in our boat, under 
the charge of the captain; and with the most 
stringent orders to the mate to be on his guard 
in his intercourse with the canoes, he gave the 
word to push off, heading for the narrow open- 
ing to the lagoon. 

We passed through the inlet into a smooth 
basin. All was stir and bustle among the sav- 
ages, along the brink of the lagoon, for this 
was a greatevent with them, and every man, 
woman and child had turned out to welcome 
the strangers. 

Old Tentebeau was waiting for us near the 
casks of oil, but the noise and confusion went 
on without respect to his presence. 

The boats were anchored off at a little dis- 
tance, with two armed men left in each, while 
the rest of us waded ashore to raft the casks. 

It was necessary to assure ourselves that they 
contained only oil, and for this purpese we had 
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\ Were shot out with a dexterity that a pu- 








extemnporized @ “searcher,” to probe them to 


Three were rejected as containing a large 
quantity of water; and here our difficulties 
commenced. The old king was furious at our 
having discovered the cheat, and now demanded | 
&@ price nearly double that which had been | 
agreed upon. 

The captain naturally became exasperated at 
the bad faith of the old savage. The king grew 
more stubborn, and declared the oil should not 
leave the beach till he had received five pounds 
of tobacco for each cask, instead of three, as 
had been promised. 

The captain was equally firm. ‘Tell him,” 
said he to the interpreter, “that I will pay him 
three pounds apiece for the good ones, and only 
two pounds for these three that are half filled | 
with water. That’s more than I ought to pay. 
I can get enough sea-water outside the reef, 
without buying it.” 

He looked the savage steadily in the eye, 
while his words were repeated by Wat Tyler. 
“Tell him, now,” he added, “that if he inter- 
feres with the work, I shall shoot him with my 
first shot.” 

The old man’s rage was fearful to behold, 
but he quailed, for the captain was evidently a 
man of his word. It was to be seen in his eye. 
“Mr. Conway,” said he to the second mate, 
“bung up and roll down the casks as fast as 
you can. Be on your guard, there, in the 
boats—and have the raft-rope all ready for 
reeving.” 

A great clamor arose among the savages as 
we hurried up the work, while the captain and 
two others, with muskets, stood as a covering 
force keeping guard over us. 

These natives, at that date, knew nothing of 
the use of fire-arms, and stood in wholesome 
fear of them, from what little they had seen of 
their effects. And herein lay an advantage 
which we did not fail to make the most of. 
Thus, holding them in awe, the oil was all 
floated and rafted, ready to he taken in tow by 
the boats. The men were all in their stations 
at the oars, and the captain, still maintaining 
his stand, called for the tobacco, which was 
passed out by Wat Tyler, and placed before the 
king. 

But the clamor and yells of impotent rage 
still increased. It was evident that nothing de- 
terred them from making an attack but the 
certain knowledge that the movement would 
be the signal for the instant death of their king. 

“Go into the boat, Wat,” said the captain, 
while he himself began to step backwards down 
the coral slope, with his aim still directed at 
old Tentebau. ‘Keep cool, there, you with the 
guns. Don’t fire unless you are obliged to.” 

The savages gradually followed him up, 
watching for an advantage. They seemed to 
know that he had but one shot in his gun, but 
were, doubtless, ignorant of the fact that, if 
brought to close quarters, he held the lives of 
several of them in the pistols at his side. 

Two or three times the arch-savage brandished 
his spear, but lowered it again as he looked at 
the muzzle of the gun, so steadily facing him, 
for nothing could hurry the captain’s move- 
ments. 

Slowly and carefully the captain continued 
backing down towards us. He was already in 
the water, and within a dozen yards of the boat, 
when his heel struck a binch on the slippery 
coral, and before he could recover himself, he 
fell to a sitting posture in the water. 

At the instant his aim wavered, the spear left 
the hand of the king. It raked past the side of 
the captain’s head, laying his cheek open with 
its serrated edge of sharks’ teeth. 

The sight of blood seemed to make the sav- 
age frantic, and with the leap of a tiger, he 
grappled with the captain, regardless of two 
shots fired at him from the boats, but with 
such unsteady aim that he received only a 
slight wound in the arm. 

Two of us sprung from the boat to his res- 
cue amid a shower of stones which were hurled 
at us by the infuriated natives. I aimed ablow 
at the king, which threw him on the rocks; 
and seizing our captain, with the help of my 
comrades dragged him to the boat. 

Still the volleys of stones poured upon us, 
and two or three men had been wounded in 
this way. But a number were engaged in haul- 
ing the king ashore, and meanwhile, an import- 
ant diversion had been made, which told greatly 
in our favor. 

The man in the head of the second mate’s 
boat had wounded a tall chief with a palm- 
leaf head-dress, and a great outcry arose; for 
nothing so effectually damps the ardor of these 
islanders, as the fall of one of their head men. 








We were thus enabled to push the boats out 
beyond the range of stones, and bind up the 
terrible wound of Capt. Cheyne, while they 





the bottom. 


bleeding frightfully at the ragged gash in his 
check, and one ear was nearly cut off. 

Meanwhile the raft rope had been detached 
from the boat, the casks had floated off, and 
been suffered to drift out into the lagoon. The 
second mate thought it best to abandon them, 
and make our way directly on board; but the 
captain having succeeded in stanching the 
bleeding a little, at once assumed the command. 

“Pull ahead! hook up the line, and take them 
in tow again!” 

With the twenty casks astern of us, sub- 
merged nearly flush with the surface, our pro- 
gress towards the inlet was necessarily very 
slow. But we kept beyond range of any mis- 
siles possessed by the savages, and with our 
guns reloaded, felt comparatively safe from 
further attack. 

Old Tentebau had recovered his vigor, and 
was inciting his people to fury by word and 
gesture. They kept abreast of the boats along 
the brink of the lagoon, and evidently meant 
hostility and revenge, if an opportunity offered. 
Suddenly a party of forty or fifty of the 
boldest of them, with the old king at their 
head, started upon a run, leaving the main 
body to follow. 

The men of this advance guard were all 
armed with spears, and each one bore on his 
shoulder a loose basket of leaves, which we 
supposed to contain stones. We were unable 
to watch their progress but a short distance, 
when they were lost in a grove of pandanus 
trees, Which intercepted the view. 

“What’s the meaning of that mancuvre?” 
asked the second mate. 

“They mean to attack us again in the pas- 
sage,” answered Capt. Cheyne, coolly. “That’s 
the only place where they can do us any harm. 
We may have to lose the raft yet, and run the 
vauntlet with light boats. But I won’t lose 
it, while there’s the shadow of a chance of tow- 
ing it out. They shall fight for it, at any rate. 
Set a waif for the ship!” 

The passage in the coral barrier through 
which it was necessary to pass, was not more 
than fifty fathoms wide, at a point where the 
reef rose almost to the surface, so that men 
could stand upon it half knee deep, at the very 
brink of the deeper channel. 

There was no difficulty in navigating into it, 
the changes in the color of the water being 
boldly defined on either hand. But, encum- 
bered with the long raft, we should be com- 
pelled to stand well over to the weather shore, 
owing to a current which would otherwise set 
us down upon the opposite point. 

The enemy’s tactics were based upon & per- 
fect knowledge of these facts, and they hoped, 
at least, to compel us to abandon tke oil which 
we had bought and paid for. 

The party of old Tentebau soon emerged into 
view again, running by a circuitous route 
towards the extremity of the reef, where it was 
plain they would establish their line of battle 
long before the boats could reach the mouth of 
the passage. 

“Let ’em come!” said Capt. Cheyne. “They'll 
leave again mighty suddenly, if Mr. Gifford 
understands the situation, which he will, sure- 
ly, before many minutes. I doubt whether 
these pagans ever heard the report of any thing 
bigger than a musket.” 

We all looked over the barrier to the seaward. 
The Audacious was coming to the resue! She 
had shaken‘off all the swarm of canoes, and 
was heading up for the inlet, “rap full,” and 
everything drawing. 

The howling savages had taken up their po- 
sition on the extreme verge of the reef, and 
were shouting defiance at us, as we approached. 

“leave up!” was the order from our cap- 
tain. “Just hold way with your oars, 80 as 
not to sag down upon the lee point of the reef.” 

He took up his gun and was about to shoot 
the horrible old monarch, but better feelings 
prevailed. He dropped it again. 

“J might easily kill the old pagan, without 
going within stone-range,” he said, “buti don’t 
want more blood shed. I won’t do it yet—just 
hold her so. The ship will soon be near enough 
to help us.” 

We lay thus perhaps ten minutes, during 
which time a few stones were thrown at us, but 
fell short. The bark stood in almost to the 
outer limit of the reef, when suddenly up went 
her mainsail “in stays,” and as she came to on 
the other tack, a puff of white smoke shot from 
her waist, a thundering report followed, and a 
ball from her nine-pounder whizzed over the 
heads of the astonished barbarians, and went 
hurling away inland among the cocoa-palms. 

“That’s the talk!” shouted the captain, in 
high glee. “Mr. Gifford is wide awake, but he 
necdn’t waste another charge upon them. Pull 
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were yelling over thcir chieftains. 


ahead!” 
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Never was a line of battle broken quicker by 
a single shot. The affrighted natives threw 
away their bags of stones, and, like Macbeth’s 
guests, “stood not upon the order of their go- 
ing.” Some even dropped their spears to hasten 
their flight, and old Tentebau fell down in the 
water two or three times before he reached the 
dry part of the reef. 

Before they had recovered from their panic, 
we were shooting out of the narrow inlet into 
the long swell of the Pacific. As we glanced 
backward, not a living being was to be seen on 
the shore. 

The progress of missionary enterprise has 
since reached Apaiang and other islands of the 
Gilbert group, and the elements of light and 
darkness are even now struggling for the mas- 
tery, on those distant isles of the great South 
Sea. But many of my seafaring brethren are 
still living, who have been actors in scenes 
similar to this here related, and who will attest 
the truthfulness of the sketch. 

ne ae 
For the Companion. 
STRIKING PLANTS. 

“O! isn’t it lovely? Such a beautiful bou- 
quet. Heliotrope, geraniums, verbenas, tuber- 
oses, carnations, and—and—what is it?—this 
vine? Is it not pretty? Certainly the most 
; lovely bouquet I ever saw.” 

“Every bouquet is the most lovely till it has 
faded, and we have another.” 

“Nonsense, sir. Please don’t sermonize, but 
tell me the name of this vine.” 

“Tt is called murandid. That is, if yon mean 
the delicate vine with white flowers. It has a 
very pretty effect twined over the bouquet. But, 
tell me, where did the flowers come from?” 

“They came by express, directed tome. Un- 
cle John must have sent them. The flowers 
have been travelling all night, and yet they 
look as fresh as ever. One would think they 
had just been cut.” 

“Twenty-four hours is the shortest time they 
have been out of the greenhouse. The florist, 
whoever he was, cut them yesterday morning, 
carried them to Boston, and sold them to some 
flower store. The man in the store made them 
into the bouquet, and sold it to your uncle. It 
was given to the expressman yesterday after- 
noon, and, after travelling nearly two hundred 
miles, here it is, this morning, looking as fresh 
as ever.” 

“How much longer will the flowers keep ?” 

“That depends on the care they get. To-day 
you had best put the bouquet in water, and let 
it remain as it is. To-morrow we will take it 
apart, and see what can be done to make it last 
still longer.” 

“Shall I put much water in the vase?” 

“Yes; have it full. The flowers are no doubt 
thirsty, and will drink a good deal of it up. 
But first hold the bouquet upside down under 
the pump, and let a stream of water run over 
the handle, and through the bouquet. Then 
put it in the vase, and set it in the coolest and 
most shady place in the room.” 

After breakfast, the next day, I said, “Come, 
let us cut open the bouquet, and see what it 
contains. Loosen the twine near the end of the 
handle. Next, draw the twine downward while 
I hold the bouquet by the top. There; you see 
the twine draws out readily, and the flowers 
fall apart, uninjured. What a queer collection. 
Sticks, iron wire, cotton batting, and flowers. 

“Some of the flowers have néither stems nor 
leaves; nothing but the flower itself, tied toa 
stick. Others, like the tuberoses, have fine iron 
wire twisted around them for stems, with bits 
of cotton fastencd to cach flower at the top of 
the wire stem. The rest of the flowers have 
stems of their own, though all the leaves except 
those about the top are cut off.” 

“Why are wires or sticks used for stems?” 

“To economize flowers. If the florist should 
eut a long stem to the carnations, he would 
waste more flowers than he uses. To get one, 
he would destroy a dozen. The flowers grow in 
a cluster about the stem, but do not open all at 
once. Only one flower blooms at atime. If it 
is carefully cut from the stem, no harm comes 
to the rest, and in time they all bloom, one after 
the other. Tying a piece of cotton batting to 
the flower, and fastening the whole to a small 
stick, or bit of wire, answers as well as the real 
stem. When the cotton becomes wet, it acts as 
a sponge, and keeps the flower moist, and it 
lasts quite as long as if its own stem reached 
to the water in the vase.” 

“Ido not caro if they do. It is a barbarous 
way to treat the poor flowers, and it makes a 
cheat of the bouquet.” 

“Not atall. The flowers are not in any way 
injured. If some such system was not followed, 
flowers would cost so much that only the very 
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“Now for the flowers. Get a broad, shallow 
dish, and fill it with water. We will save those 
that are of any value, and throw the others 
away.” 

“How would it do to slip some of them?” 
“By doing so, we shall destroy many of the 
flowers, but may, in time, have some new 
plants. Which will you do?” 

“Slip them. I am willing to lose the flowers 
for a day or two, if you think we can slip 
them.” 

“Then the next thing to be done is to pick 
them over, and select those we wish to propa- 
gate.” 

“Propagate! What is that?” 

“Propagation means the increasing the num- 
ber of plants or flowers, by slips or cuttings.” 
“Cuttings! and what are they?” 

“That is only another name for slips. When 
we take a plant, and cut it into a dozen or more 
pieces, and make each piece take root, and be- 
come a new plant, we callit propagating. Now 
do you understand ?” 

“Yes. Let us propagate some heliotrope, by 
all means.” 

“Directly. First, we will divide our flowers 
into two lots.” 

“There—those in the dish we cannot propa- 
gate, as they have no stems. The heliotrope, 
geranium, verbena and murandid, will strike 
readily.” 

“Dear me! what a lot of new words. 
is striking?” 

“Putting the cuttings into sand, to make them 
strike, or send out new roots, and so form new 
plants. I do not wish to confuse you, but strik- 
ing is only another name for propagating. The 
men who work in greenhouses generally call it 
striking. When they wish to appear very wise, 
they roll out the resounding word ‘propaga- 
tion.’ It has a very impressive effect upon 
strangers.” 

“Next, we'll make our cuttings. With the 
sharpest blade of my penknife I cut off about 
two inches of the point of the heliotrope and 
verbena. These little end pieces are the cut- 
tings. You will notice that the cut was made 
just where a leaf joined the stem. Next, I cut 
away all the leaves, except a tuft around the 
top. The geranium I serve in the same way, 
except that it has more leaves left on it, and is 
larger and longer. The murandid I cut up into 
pieces about four inches long, leaving about 
half the leaves on each. For the present we 
will let the cuttings float in a bowl of water, 
while we prepare our sand bed.” 

“I thought they struck cuttings in soil. 
Mother always uses soil when she tries to root 
slips.” , 

“Sand is much better, cleaner, nicer and 
sweeter. Sand does not hold the water as the 
loam does, and the cuttings are less liable to 
decay.” 

“What an everlasting lot of things to learn! 
I should have taken soil” —— 

“And failed.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Have you an old candle box, and a raisin 
box?” 

“Yes; there are both in the shed.” 

“Well, I will get the saw, and cut the candle 
box in two. Meanwhile, do you take a basket, 
and get me some clean sand.” 

In a few moments the box is cut in two, and 
the sand arrives. One half of the box has the 
bottom in it, and looks like a tray, while the 
other part is like a square frame. The cover of 
the raisin box has been taken off, and three 
holes bored in the bottom. Over the holes, and 
filling the box half full, is a quantity of small 
stones from the yard. 

Next, the sand is turned in till the box is full, 
and then water from a watering-pot is turned 
over it, till sand, box, and every thing, are well 
drenched. 

From the wood-pile a sharp, round stick is 
procured, sharpened to a point, and cut square 
at the other end. 

“What is that for, sir?” 

“Bring me the bowl of cuttings, and you 
shall see.” 

The cuttings appear. 

“TI am greatly interested to see how you do it. 
Such a queer collection of things. I can make 
nothing of them at all.” 

“You will if you are observing. Seo! I have 
punched a row of holes in the sand with my 
pointed stick. Into each hole I drop a helio- 
trope slip or cutting. When they are full, I 
take the blunt end of the stick, and push it 
down into the sand beside each hole. This fills 
up the hole, and presses the sand firmly round 
each cutting. 

“Then another row of holes is treated in the 
same way, and so on, till the heliotrope, ver- 
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wealthy could have them.” 


“The geraniums require a larger hole, so I 
use my forefinger instead of the stick. 

“Now for another shower of water ever the 
whole, and the job is done.” 

“How bright and fresh they look! It is al- 
most as pretty as a bouquet, except that it is all 
of one color. Where shall we put it? In the 
south window?” 

“No, indeed. The sun must never be allowed 
to shine upon them till they have taken root, 
and commenced to grow. The north window 
in the kitchen has a wide window-seat, and will 
be best. No sun ever shines in there.” 

The box is removed to the kitchen window, 
but all is not yet finished. 

“Have you not a pane of window glass some- 
where?” 

“Yes; there is an old sash up in the barn loft. 
We might break it up, and get the glass out.” 
The glass is procured, and the cut piece of 
candle box is brought in, and placed over the 
box of cuttings. Being larger and higher, it 
covers it completely. The sheets of glass are 
carefully laid over the top, making a glass cover, 
through which we can see the cuttings just 
beneath. 

“What shall we do next?” 

“Nothing, to-day.” 

“Nothing! is that all? Why, that was sim- 
ple enough.” 

“So far it is; but, to make the cuttings strike, 
daily attention will be required. You must be 
careful not to allow the sand to dry up. When 
you water, take the raisin box out, set it in the 
sink, and pour a full shower from the watering- 
pot overit. Then return it to its place, and put 
the glass on again. : 

“Never take the glass off, except to water the 
cuttings, and then return it as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

“In cloudy and stormy weather you will not 
have to water them so often. 

“In about three weeks the cuttings will begin 
to strike. As soon as they have fairly started, 
I will tell you what to do next. 

“Now be careful, and possess your soul in 
patience. ‘Every thing comes to the man who 
can wait.’ ” CaRL. 
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QUEER NAMES. 


Mr. Dickens has been censured by some crit- 
ies, and laughed at by many of his readers who 
are not critics, because of the odd names he has 
given to many of the characters in his stories. 
Such hideous inventions, they say, never before 
were heard of, and they wish him a better 
taste. 

They are all in the wrong. Mr. Dickens’ 
characters, in not a few instances, have strange 
names, bad names, uncouth names, and even 
vile names, but they are no inventions of his, 
being taken from the appellations of living per- 
sons. 

Let any one look into Mr. Lower’s clever 
book on “English Surnames,” and he will see 
that what we say is nothing but the plainest 
kind of plain truth. A few specimens from his 
ample collections may afford the reader some 
amusement. 

Among those he mentions are such names as 
Whalebelly, Bubblejaw, Rottenheryng, Scrape- 
skin, Popkiss, Nothing, Fudge, Rednose, Scutt, 
Huggup, Middlestitch, Housego, Shakelady, 
Drinkdregs, Pickfat, Sustenance, Beanbulk, 
Quickfall, Portwine, Clapshoe, Gumboil, Bad, 
Gallons, Baby, Middlemiss, Pigfeet, Ass, Puss, 
Poodle, Cobbledick, Snare, Farthing, Halfyard, 
Maw, Once, Twice, Cramp, Ague, Tiplady, For- 
tye, Eighteen, Sunshine, Trash, Rotten, Saveall, 
Killmaster, Beanshop, Scattergood, Evil, Ink- 
pen, Allchin, Spittlehouse, and many more; all 
of which are quite as queer as any of the names 
Mr. Dickens is supposed to have invented. 

Mr. Lower says, “One of the most singular 
surnames I ever met with, is that of a gentleman 
of fortune in Kent. His family name was Bear, 
and, as he had maternal relatives of the name 
of Savage, his parents gave him the Christian 
(or rather unchristian) name of Savage! Hence, 
he enjoys the pleasing and amiable name of 
Savage Bear, Esquire! !” 

This is as good as something that occurred in 
this country. A man named Rose gave his 
only daughter the name of Wild, so that she 
was known as Wild Rose; and a very pretty 
appellation it was. But it was her lot to marry 
aman named Bull, so that she was known as 
Mrs. Wild Bull, which was not a very happy 
change. 

Strange names are by no means confined to 
the English language. There is an old family 
in Flanders, called Vilain-Quatorze, which 
sounds very grand; but, when the French 
words are turned into English words, this fine 
name degenerates sadly, for the English is Ras- 
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we follow the usual rule im translating from 
French into English. 

Names from numbers are by no means un 
common in European countries. Mr. Lower 
mentions two Italian cardinals, of the names of 
Settentadre and Quarantotto, which Mean, 
respectively, Seventy-Two and Forty - Eight 
Ridiculous as such names sound in Engiis) 
they seem to our ears very fine in Italian, 
Many names that belong to foreign countrie; 
will not bear translating, though they bear 
transplanting very well. Mr. Whitehead dog 
not sound very aristocratical, and the name js 
“homely” and domestic; but it is a translation 
of Blaunpain, which has the patrician flayo; 
strong enough to satisfy the greatest upstart 
that ever lived. Burk is rough, but it is Burgh, 
cut down; and Burgh itself is from De Burgo, 
Front de Beuf has the genuine Norman 
twang in the original, but it can be translateg 
into Bull’s Head, or “the forehead of an ox” 
according to the reader’s taste, or pleasure 
Sir Walter Scott gives it to one of the charac. 
ters in his “Ivanhoe,” and he says that he 
found it in a roll of Norman warriors that ox. 
curs in the Auchinleck (pronounced Affleck) 
Manuscript,—probably the Holinshed copy of 
the Roll of Battel Abbey. 
—————__—§4@>———————. 

For the Companion. 


“SNUFFY” BLANCHARD. 


The boys nicknamed him “Snuffy;” I do not 
know why, unless because he sold snuff. 

He kept shop in a small, unpainted building, 
overshadowed by a@ great, showy tavern, mak 
ing his humble stand the more insignificant by 
contrast, and his snug stock of candies, cigars 
and fruit look a mere handful—1 would say 
mouthful if it were not for the cigars. 

The man carried a singularly unhappy face, 
and led a kind of hermit’s life. He made no 
more conversation with any one, than to an- 
swer in the briefest manner the questions asked 
him in his petty penny trade. And I think on 
this account people became prejudiced against 
him, a feeling that their children found annoy- 
ing ways to express to the innocent subject 
of it. 

He had no relatives in the place, and being a 
new comer and wholly uncommunicative, noth- 
ing was learned of his history even by the cu- 
rious, and such a gloom sat ever on his brow 
that few cared to patronize him. 

It seems strange to me now, that of all the 
wise, pious and benevolent people in that pop 
ulous city, none sought him out, and discov 
ered the cause of his wretchedness. 

I was a restless, wide-awake boy, always 
ready for fun, and as my companions, whenever 
they passed Mr. Blanchard’s shop in the ever 
ing, were in the habit of putting their mouths 
close to his door, and shouting in chorus, 
“Snuffy Bartlett!” and then run as if for deat 
life, I was easily led to join in the thoughtles 
amusement. 

I can now see that this was more annoying 
the unhappy man than we considered, and that 
it was a serious injury to his business, for itis 
the way of the world,—and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, of the church,—to shun those that 
are despised, and when a man and his busines 
are contemptible to the children, he has an uy 
hill road to travel. 

The silent, despondent tradesman grew vey 
angry at our rudeness, and tried various ways o 
detect the nimble authors of it, but without 
avail. 

One night, however, it was agreed among 
that we would fill our hands with gravel stones 
and as we yelled the opprobrious nicknam 
throw them violently against the door. As We 
drew near we saw that there were some womel 
and children in the store. Hawas busy attet 
ing them, and his customers screamed with 
fright when our cries and the rattling volley 8 
luted their ears. 

With surprising speed the shopman sprang 
over the counter and ran after us. With equal 
swiftness we fled, and were making good our 
escape, when suddenly the wickedness and us 
liness of the transaction flashed upon My 
I was the youngest of the company, but the 
fleetest, and I at least could have — 
pursuer, but growing shame at what I : 
done, and an inward revolt at my cowardice 
fleeing, so disconcerted me, that soon the heavy 
hand of the incensed store-keeper was 02 my 
shoulder. : 

“What did you do that for, you imp?” he 
claimed, pullin ears. 

“Tt eg a pres in me,” I answer 
“and I won’t do it again.” 

He relented at ot and his dark, sad «74 
melted to kindness as he said,— 








bena and murandid cuttings are all stuck up- 
right in the sand. 
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“You're but a bit af a boy, and I haven’ iti 
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my heart to flog such a child as you. HadI 
caught some of the big fellows that set you on, 
I would have taught them a lesson!” 

He returned to his shop, and I, quietly home. 

One morning a few weeks later, an excited 
throng about the hotel steps arrested my at- 
tention, and hurrying there, and inquiring the 
cause, @ bystander, with a frightened look, re- 
plied: 

“Blanchard has killed himself. 
can’t find the body.” 

The cfowd was surging up into the house, 
and partly borne along by the people, I reached 
the low attic chamber which he had occupied. 
There was blood on the floor, and a razor lay 
on a stand near by; while the bed, which had 
not been slept in over night, had a pressure on 
its side near the spot of blood, showing that 
the poor man sat there when the fatal deed was 
done. 

Marks of his fingers were on the door and 
balusters leading into the street, and there were 
traces of him al! along the sidewalks across the 
city to the water-side. 

There was conclusive evidence that he had 
committed suicide; and as I wandered back 
and forth from garret to sidewalk, how con- 
science reproved me for the unhappiness I had 
caused the poor self-murderer! 

His distant kindred came for his remains, 
which, disfigured by lying long in the sea, were 
at length recovered and identified. 

Then, his history becoming known, it was 
found that he was an honest, worthy man, who, 
through repeated failures in business, had been 
struggling under too heavy a load of care and 
sorrow, until, crushed by discouragement and 
misfortune, in the delirium of despair he had 
sought death by his own hand. Alas, who 
knows how much our boyish persecutions did 
towards hastening his fearful fate! 

C. H. PEARSON. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR. 

After the 15th century, about the time when 
men wore boots with such long toes that they 
had to be chained to the knees, the ladies began 
to train their hair up over wire frames, to a 
great height above their heads, sometimes in 
the shape of horns, sometimes in the form of 
butterflies. 

Afterwards the horn changed into a mitre, 
and the mitre was transformed into a chimney. 
And it was remarked that the younger and 
fairer the wearer, and consequently the less 
there was in her head, the more chimney she 
wore. These rose sometimes three feet above 
the head. 

A lady going to a party had to kneel down in 
her sedan-chair, for if she sat up, there was no 
room for her head dress. She was also com- 
pelled to sleep in a chair, lest the same tremen- 
dous affair should be “demoralized.” 

It wag against these elevated notions that a 
clergyman preached from the text, “top [k] not 
come down.” See Matt. 24:17. 

This device also may have been borrowed. 
The Arabs of Mt. Sinai wear their hair in the 
shape of horns, and the Chinese married ladies 
dress theirs after the pattern of a China teapot. 
The unmarried girls, however, wear tails, as 
many of the American girls do. 

The men in China shave their heads, with the 
exception of one lock at the back, which is 
carefully preserved, and sometimes grows down 

to the heels, and when it does not grow, is 

made to look long by the addition of horse- 
hair. The story about this tail is, that pious 

Chinamen believe that the angel of resurrection 

will lift them out of their graves by it. They 

are exceedingly proud of it, and regard it as 
an insult for any one besides the angel to pull it. 

The English beaux used to wear curly tails 
in front, which were called lovelocks, and some- 
times hung as low as the elbow. About this 
period brides were always married with their 
hair dangling loose, probably that its full 
length might be seen, long hair being an em- 
blem of subjection—a hint for the strong- 
minded. 

Modern wigs are said to be due to the fact 
that King Louis XIII. of France, had long, 
thick curls, and’his courtiers did not like to ap- 

pear less amply provided. In Louis XIV.’s 

Teign, wigs had got so on ahead that even chil- 

dren wore them. 

all “big wigs” were great or wise men. We find 


in Henry VIII.’s account book twenty shillings 
charged for one, in which the king’s fool, Sex- 


ton, buried his wit. 


After 1714, wigs began to be bleached, but as 


they then soon looked dirty, hair powder was 
invented to make them white. In those days, 
® beau, when he shook his head, was apt to 
throw dust in his own eyes, if not in the eyes 


It is not to be supposed that 


not return to the dust from which it came till 
1795, when Pitt made its grave by laying a tax 
on it, the tax being, as it were, nails in its 
coffin. White wigs are worn now only by 
English barristers and judges, possibly to keep 
their head cool. 

The present mode of wearing the hair ap- 
pears to us more rational than most of the 
olden styles, but there is still much that is 
sham and unnatural to be dispensed with. 
False hair is used in Paris to the extent of one 
hundred tons a year. Most of this comes from 
Brittany, where the girls are condemned by 
custom to wears white caps, and are therefore 
willing to part with their black ringlets fora 
few cents. At the fairs, they are sheared like 
sheep, one after another, and the hair-dealer 
makes enormons profits. But not all the hair 
used, comes from so proper a source—much of 
it is picked out of the gutters, or obtained by 
grave-diggers from corpses. There is a kind of 
hair, cailed “church-yard hair,” which is well 
known to the merchants. Let not the fair 
wearers be too inquisitive where their “rats,” 
and curls, and chignons come from! 

In conclusion it may be observed that when 
the hair falls off, the apertures of the skin from 
which it sprang soon become so much changed 
that no “restorative” can produce a new crop, 
any more than it could on an old-fashioned 
hair-trunk. In witness whereof, we call atten- 
tion to the heads of the inventors of such re- 
storatives, which, it is said, almost invariably 
are and remain—bald. 
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BETROTHING BY THUMBS. 

An old Scottish song contains in its first line, 

“There’s my thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile thee” — 
an allusion to the ancient practice of pressing 
moistened thumbs together, as the solemn rati- 
fication of an engagement to marry. 
A writer narrates the singular fashion in 
which betrothals were formerly conducted 
among the peasantry of Scotland. He says: 
“The fond swain, who had resolved to make 
proposals, sent for the object of his affection to 
the village alchouse, previously informing the 
landlady of his intentions. The damsel, who 
knew the purpose of the message, busked her- 
self in her best attire, and waited on her admir- 
er. She was entertained with a glass of ale; 
then the swain proceeded with his tale of love. 
A dialogue like the following ensued: 
“T’m gaun to speir whether ye will tak’ me, 


Jenny.” 
J thocht ye micht hae speir’t 





“Deed, Jock, 
that lang syne.’ 
“They said ye wad refuse me, lassie.” 
“Then theye leers, Jock.” 
“An’ so ye’ll no refuse me, lassie.” 
“T’ve tell’t ye that twice owre already, Jock.” 
Then came the formal act of betrothal. The 
parties pressed the thumbs of their right hands, 
which they licked, together, and vowed fidelity. 
The ceremony possessed the solemnity of an 
oath, the violator of such an engagement being 
considered guilty of perjury. 
The practice was also used in other contracts. 
The records of the Scottish courts contain exam- 
ples of sales being confirmed by the judges, on 
the evidence that the parties, on the occasion of 
the bargain, had licked and pressed their 
thumbs together. The Highlander and Low- 
lander school boys still lick thumbs in bargain 
making. 
At the close of the eighteenth century anoth- 
er method of betrothal was adopted, which has 
an interest for the readers of Burns, from the 
fact that the ceremony took place between the 
poet and “Highland Mary.” 
When the damsel accepted her lover’s offer, 
the pair proceeded to the nearest stream, and 
there, washing their hands in the current, 
vowed to be true to each other, with their hands 
clasped across the brook. 
In those days, the clergymen required that 
candidates for matrimony should be able to re- 
peat the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Whén, therefore, the parties had 
mutually engaged themselves, they began dili- 
gently to study the church catechism. A mar- 
riage was actually stopped by the Kirk Session 
of Glasgow, in 1642, until the bridegroom should 
Minform himself of these religious formularies. 
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AN, ELEPHANT’S REVENGE. 

Any one fares badly who tries to impose on 
the good nature of an elephant. “Served him 
right” will be the verdict of all boys and girls 
who read the story of Baby, the young elephant, 
and the man who cheated her with tobacco 
juice: 
About four weeks ago a man gave her a stick 
of candy, which had been goaked sometime in 
tocacco juice. Seeming not fo mind the joke, 
Baby waited a little, and when the joker had 
almost forgotten the incident, she took upa 





of others. Hair powder had its day, and did 


spoiling the bosom of his white shirt, and his 
ideas of superior smartness. 





LIBERAL OFFER. 

This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 


Premiums. 

The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. Ifyou 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 


name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 


THE MOTHER'S GIFT. 

A kiss when I wake in the morning, 

A kiss when I go to bed, 
A kiss when | burn my fingers, 

A kiss when I bump my head, 
A kiss when my bath is over, 

A kiss when my bath begins; 
My mamma is full of kisses, 

As full as nurse is of pins. 
A kiss when I play with my rattl 

A kiss when I pull her hair; = 
She covered me over with kisses 

« The day I fell from the stair. 

A kiss when I ef her trouble, 

A kiss when I give her joy; 
There’s nothing like mamma’s 

To her own little baby boy. 
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WANTING TO HEAR MUSIC. 

The following story is rather hard on farm- 
ers’ daughters, who are generally too shrewd 
and sensible to make great blunders. But it is 
well told, no matter whom it hits. The pith of 
it is, that a farmer, wishing to see a lawyer, 
drove his daughter to the city, and finding the 
lawyer out, took her to his house, where the 
lawyer’s wife kindly offered to amuse her for a 
time. 
The young lady’s curiosity was thoroughly 
aroused by the rich and tasteful appointments 
of the house, she having been accustomed all 
her life to only the plainest kind of household 
“fixins.’” She went from one article to an- 
other, expressing unbounded pleasure in view- 
ing the elegance and beauty of the furniture. 
Suddenly stopping before the piano, she ex- 
claimed: 
“What's that thing?” 
“A piano forte,” said the lady. 
“What do you do with it?” 
“Play upon it.” 
“And what’s them things?’ pointing to the 
key board. 
“Those are the keys,”’ was the reply. 
“Keys? What do you want of them?’ 
“They are the keys of the instrument. Do 
you want to hear me play?” 

The girl bobbed her head in affirmation, and 
the lady sat down and exccuted a very brilliant 
opera piece. When she had concluded she 
wheeled round on the music stool, expecting to 
see a countenance radiant with admiration and 
delight, instead of which she met one that be- 
trayed impatience and irritation. 

“What do you think of that?” she asked. 

“Think?” said the rustic damsel. “I think 
you have been fooling with them keys long 
enough. I wish you’d hurry and unlock the 
thing; I want to heav some music.” 
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CONVERTED FROM WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 

Possibly some of the radical advocates of 
woman’s rights might find a plunge with cold 
water a cooling power, as in the following in- 
cident: ; 

The Lowell Courier tells the story of an old 
lady, an advocate for the claims of her sex to 
equality with men, who was rescued from watery 
peril, by a gentleman, as she was going on 
board the steamer at Isle of Shoals. On reach- 
ing the deck, staring calm and unmoved, the 
first words she spoke were: ‘‘Well, this is the 
first argument that I ever met with that has at 











there had been nobody but women here, I 
should most certainly have been drowned.” 
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As acanal boat was passing under a bridge, 
the captain gave the usual warning, “Look 
out!” when a little Frenchman, popping his 
head out of the window, received a severe bump. 

















all shaken my woman’s rights notions. If 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


.- 

’Mid measures and numbers, my first may we find; 

7 4 next, for my whole, was most wisely designed. 
i - 


e the rein on the steed my third guides the ox, 


paper any time during the year. Itis not nec-| As he turns up the soil ’mid meadows or rocks. 
essary that subscripiions begin in January. In the high and the mighty my fourth may be found, 
A : And though oft used in language, has sometimes no 
Any person sending his own name and the sound. 


My last gives refreshment to body and mind; 
In sickness and health is a friend to mankind. 


Thus, in five little letters, you have my whole name, 


Though every where scen on earth and on main. 
Though older than Adam, I’m fresh as the day 
That Taughs in the sunshine, in fair, blooming May. 
I come from afar, yet am ever as near 

As the breezes that sigh to the listening ear. 

I reveal all the wonders of earth and of sky; 
The marvels of ocean, to man’s curious eye. 

I bring beauty to earth and gladness to all, 
From the serf in his cot to the lord in his hall. 
I come unto man and dwell in his soul, 

And turn him from sin—from Satan’s control; 
The pure and the loving lead safely above, 

Te home where | dwell in glory and love. 


¥. 6. 








H. C. Brown. 


3. 
sed of twenty-two letters. 
My 3, 22, 9, 19, 6, 20, 10 is an animal. 
My 6, 11, 17, 7, 4, 16 is a woman’s name, 
My 9, 13, 4, 19, 11, 12, 21 is a precious stone. 
My 14, 11, 18, 2, 7 isa man’s name. 
My 18, 1, 15, 12, 8, 2, 6,17 is a military weapon. 
My whole were celebrated persons in the early his 
tory of the United States. IsoLa. 


4. 
rst denotes a number; my second is internal; 
is what partners should do. 
5. 
WORD SQUARB, 


Used for telegraphic communication. 
Name of a Jewish High Priest. 

An article of food. 
A place in Italy. 
To bestow. 


My 
my w 
HavurTsoyr. 


1, 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6 E. B. CLEMENT. 
6. 

HIDDEN BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


It was a test he rarely rienced. 
Art thou Eugene, sister of our playmate Charles? 
Those articles were published in the Youths’ Com- 


panion. 

A few paces from the animal a child stood heedless 
ef the danger. 

It was & Porto Kioo loss, I answored. 


7. 


My whole is one of the rolling spheres, 

Behead me and a part of yourself appears; 

Behead me again and 1’m a fresh water fish, 

And when well cooked, make an excellent: lish. 

My whole, now almost out of date, 

Once helped to clothe both small and ee. 
Apa ER. Brieas 


My first is in lean, but not in fat, 

My second is in crow, but not in bat, 

My third is in cup, but not in bowl 

My fourth is in price, but not in toll, 

My fifth is in sun, but not in moon, 

My sixth is in bird, but not in loon, 

My seventh is in rat, but not in mouse, 

My eighth is in barn, but not in house, 

My ninth is in raln, but not in snow, 

My whole is a State which all of you know. 
MLL. N. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The whale that swallowed Jonah. 
2. Little pitchers have great ears. 


3. Rose—Oven—Seed—Ends. 
4. Understanding. 5. John. 6, Air. 
7. I-in-pim-spin or pine-spine. 8. Cork-serew. 








A LiTTysy four year old, hearing that the hen 
kept sitting on a glass egg, wished to know if 





hve piece of liver lying near the of lions, | He drew it back in a great pet, and exclaimed, 
and cent the mass against the fellow’s| ‘‘Dese Americans are quecr people—dey gay 
breast, knocking him down, and altegetker | ‘Look out,’ when dey mean, ‘Look in! 


she wouldn’t hatch out glass chickens, 








COMPANION. 








THE YOUTHS’ 








For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE LAMB, 
Last night I dreamed an angel came, 
And sat beside my bed; 
When, waking ali at once, I saw 
Papa, and thus he said: 


“‘My dear, there's something sweet down-stairs, 
And I am sent to tell; 

I think ’twill be a glad surprise 
To father’s little Nell.” 


“What can it be?” a sudden thrill 
Crept through me as I spoke, 

And many a longing, thronging wish, 
Within my bosom woke. 


“A watch, from Uncle John, perhaps, 
He promised, long ago; 

Well, then, a lamb—a little lamb— 
With fleece like driven snow.” 


And papa smiled, and looked so glad, 
I knew my guess was true; 

“It is a hamb,”’ he gently said, 
“A hittle white lamb for you.”’ 


“O, happy day,” I cried, and sprang, 
All eager from my bed, 

And, folded in my father’s arms, 
Down stairs we swiftly sped. 


When, O, what joy! I saw, and cried, 
With childish extasy, 

A little living baby,—mine— 
A sister, given to me. 


1 sobbed, I was so full of joy; 
My heart could scarce contain 
The tide of happiness, that seemed 
So great ’twas almost pain. 


They let it rest upon my arm; 
Its cheek was soft and fair, 

And over all its tiny brow, 
Lay rings of silken hair. 


And I am very proud to-day, 
O, very glad and proud; 

I whisper to myself, as if 
’Twere sin to speak aloud, 


My little baby sister’s name; 
The girls all laugh at me— 
But I don’t care—my little white lamb 
Is ai the world to me. M. A. D. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CONQUEROR. e 


He stood smiling before his beautiful ideal, 
the young genius who had toiled so long and 
so bravely; smiling, because at last he had 
achieved success, and possibly, fame. 

It was a wonderful thing—a life-size figure 
with a dove in her hand—and he called it 
“Fata.” 

IIc had been so poor, so dispirited. He was 
fatherless, motherless—living upon the bounty 
of a cold-hearted relation, haunted by thoughts 
of dependence, tormented by hopes and fancies 
that might never be realized. 

He had not even had the luxury of a candle. 
A stick of pitch-pine was used instead. That 
carnest, youthful face, glowing in the flickering 
flame, while he gazed admiringly on the pro- 
ductions of his own genius, was a study in it- 
self, for a painter. 

Poverty was his first and bitterest assailant— 
discouragement, his second. Hand to hand he 
battled with both, living in garrets, making his 
meals out of bread and water, listening, sick at 
heart, to those pompous oracles, who, though no 
artists: themselves, had the power to bless or 
curse. 

Year after year sped on, and yet he toiled, 
bravely, uncomplainingly, sometimes almost 
hopelessly, ready to cry out for death—but he 
would not give up. There must be some shin- 
ing palace at the end of that drear road, for 
sometimes he caught glimpses of the beauty of 
its battlements. There must be a day coming 
after this long darkness, for often the dim light 
of the morning-star smiled in his poor garret. 

Sometimes, a blow harder than all others to 
bear, fell upon the earnest student—and then, 
but for one thing, he would have rushed out 
into the world that knew him not, and hurling 
his curses upon it, flung himself into some rapid 
river, and ended the burden of his life. 

But for one thing! the one thing that might 
have saved many a star from being quenched in 
the morning of its glory—the one thing for the 
want of which, Byron became a misanthrope, 
and Shelley “wrote his name in water,” Burns 
lived a short and restless life, and Chatterton 
destroyed himself. 

That one thing was, a religious faith. That 
it was bade him relight the torch as often as 
despair put it out. That it was, that nerved 
him to struggle on, confident that unseen hands 
recorded his victories. 

In one of those periods of darkness and dis- 
May, when starvation stared him in the face— 
when he knew he had done a great work, and 
RO one applauded—when his heart sank, life- 











less, in his bosom, the tempter did come very 
near, saying, ‘Curse God and die.” 

All that dreadful night he struggled with the 
despair that prompted him to lift his hand 
against his own life, but that grand faith sup- 
ported him, and with the day God gave him 
glorious victory. 

His work was seen by one. who knew its 
value. The meed of praisc was awarded him, 
his name was upon every tongue, and it was 
not recorded of him,— 

“Found dead of a broken heart.’’ 

The struggle was great, but the victory com- 
pensated for all, and the triumph of the spir- 
itual over the bodily was eomplete. 

And so, boys who read these words, in every 
path of life, in every pursuit of the mind, in 
every calling that engages the heart and hand, 
there is this one thing needed,—an active relig- 
ious faith—a firm belief, that He who sits upon 
an everlasting throne, has a constant, a mighty 
interest in all that is done by His children; 
that He sees every struggle, hears every sigh, 
and will in His own good time, bring the 
straightened into wider paths, and will reward 
trust and faith in Him, even when darkness 
seems to overwhelm the soul. ALMA. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DYING DRUMMER BOY. 

Two gentlemen were going over the battle- 
field at Donaldson, assisting in caring for the 
wounded. Suddenly they paused before a sight 
touchingly beautiful, where all was either pa- 
thetic or horrible. A fair-haired boy, with his 
head pillowed upon a stone, lay before them, 
surrounded by dead or mangled bodies, in every 
conceivable form of mortal agony. TIlis face 
was calm. Almost a smile lingered around the 
sweet mouth. Death seemed to have come to 
him bereft of its terrors. As they bent rever- 
ently to raise the slender form, the boy’s pale 
lips moved, and they heard a faintly whispercft 
prayer. 

; “Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, ey 2 God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee’’—“‘Jesus—to—Thee.”” 

There was one fluttering sigh, and his spirit 
fled upwards on the wings of the prayer, and a 
smile of surpassing sweetness settled around 
the half closed lips. 

The drummer boy had fought his first and 
last battle, and gone to his reward. 

Deeply moved and interested, Mr. Moody 
made inquiries about the lad, and learned that 
he had been a faithful Sabbath school scholar. 
There were those who remembered how earn- 
estly he had listened to his teacher’s instruc- 
tions, often joining in singing the Sabbath 
school song which was the solace of his last 
hours. We give one verse from the song, sin- 
gularly appropriate to his condition. Indeed, 
the whole song might have been written for 
just the circumstances in which he was placed, 
so perfect is its adaptation, and so fully does it 
express his probable emotions. 

“Though like the wanderer, 
Daylight all gone, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet, in my dreams I'd be 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 

Mr. Moody is well known for his devotion to 

the Sabbath school, and related this to prove 


that the seed sown there is not lost. P. P. B. 





DOG, OWL AND RATTLESNAKE. 

Some travellers, and naturalists, also, have 
insisted that the rattlesnake lives at peace with 
the prairie dog and owl on the Western prairies, 
making up a happy family. Mr. McClure, in 
his volume on his journey to California, doubts 
the fact. He thinks the snake enters the bur- 
row in search of prey, having a natural fond- 
ness for savory young dogs. Le says: 


Only the jolly little prairie-dog and his insep- 
arable companion, the owl, seem to welcome us 
to their homes. In places there are hundreds of 
them on an acre of ground along side of the 
road, and they scem to take especial pride in 
displaying themselves in their most graceful 
attitudes, 

The sober, solemn owl keeps guard at the 
door of their earthen house, while his dogship 
suns himself on the grass or gathers bit meals, 
and sometimes both sit in fraternal peace upon 
the common hearth. . 

At times the owl will fly away as the coach 
approaches, but usually he sits in sullen com- 
posure and merely greets us with an occasional 
blink as we pass. 

The dog, more jolly and curious, will sit up 
on his hind legs and chatter away until we get 
close to him, when he usuaily utters a low bark, 
and disappears head-foremost in his little cav- 
ern home. 

The tradition that the rattlesnake shares the 
hospitality of the dog and owl I very much 

uestion. Ihave watched carcfully for such a 
amily, but never saw it, and the weather we 
have had after leaving North P!..tte was just the 


kind that would have brought his snakeship to 
the surface to sun himself with his reputed 
companions. I doubt not that he often enters 
the joint abode of the dog and owl, but as an 
intruder and spoiler, and not as a welcome asso- 
ciate. I can understand why he should want to 
visit a nest of young prairie dogs, for they would 
make a most delicate meal for him. 
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DR. JUDSON’S ESCAPE FROM PRISON. 

When Dr. Judson, the missionary, was first 
thinking of missionary labor, and stirring up the 
churches to engage in it, he was sent to Eng- 
land to make inquiries about the ‘working of 
English missions, and was taken captive by a 
French man-of-war, as there was then war be- 
tween France and England. As he was marched 
through the streets of Bayonne to prison, he 
wished in some way to make known to bystand- 
ers that he was a prisoner unjustly. He began 
to declaim violently in English, thinking his 
captors would not understand it, while some 
one in the crowd might. He was successful, 
and soon a gentleman spoke to him, who 
proved to be a Philadelphian and promised to 
help him. 


While leaning against the column in his cell 
for a moment’s rest, the door of the cell opened, 
and he instantly recognized the American he 
had scen in the street. He suppressed a cry of 
joy, and seeing that the stranger did not look 
at him, though he stood close by the lamp, tried 
himself to affect indifference. The American, 
making some remark in French, took up the 
lamp; then adding, in English,— 

“Let me see if | know any of these poor fel- 
lows,’ passed around the room, examining 
them carelessly. 

“No; no friend of mine,” said he, replacing 
the lamp; and swinging his great military 
elouk round Mr. Judson, whose slight figure 
was almost lost in its ample folds. 

Comprehending the plan, Mr. Judson drew 
himself into as small a compass as possible, 
thinking he would make the best of the affair, 
thouzh having little confidence in the clumsy 
artifice. His protector, too, seemed to have his 
doubts, for, as he passed out, he slid some 
moncy into the jailor’s hand, and again, at the 
gate, made another disbursement, and as soon 
as they were outside, released his protege, with 
the expressive words, “Now run.” 

His friend managed to find a place of conceal- 
ment for him, until he got him away in safety. 


oa 
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SECOND SIGHT. 

There are people in Scotland who claim to be 
endowed with second sight, or the power of see- 
ing things to come, or things which could not 
be seen with the naturaleye. Some of the cases 
seem too well authenticated for doubt, and the 
late Alexander Smith told of one of which he 
had knowledge. A boat had been lost, full of 
passengers, and the neighbors were trawling the 
water in search of the bodies. A priest tells the 
rest of the story: 


I remembered that old Minen, who lived in one 
of the turf huts yonder, had the second sight; 
and sol thought I would go down and see her. 
When I got to the hut, | met Minen coming up 
from the shore with a basket full of whelks, 
which she had been gathering for dinner. I 
went into the hut along with her and sat down. 

ce asad business in the bay, to-day,” 
said I. 

“A sad business,” said Minen, as she laid 
down her basket. 

“Will they get the bodies?” 

Minen shook her head. “The bodies are not 
there to get; they have floated out past Rum to 
the main ocean.” 

“Tlow do you know?” 

“Going to the shore about a month ago I 
heard a scream, and looking up, saw a boat off 
the point, with two men in it, caught in a squall 
and going down. When the boat sank the men 
still remained in it,—the one entangled in the 
fishing-net, the other in the ropes of the sails. 
I saw them float out to the sea between the two 
currents, and the trawling boats may trawl for- 
ever in the bay befcre they get what they are in 
search of.” 

When evening came, the boats returned home 
without having found the bodies of the drowned 
MeMillans. Six weeks after, a capsized boat 
was thrown on the shore in Uist, with two 
corpses inside,—one entangled in the fishing- 
net, the other in the ropes of the sails. It was 
the MeMillans’ boat, and it was the two broth- 
ers who were inside. Their faces were all eaten 
away by the dog-tishes; but the people who had 
done business with them in Uist identified them 
by their clothes. This I know to be true. 
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THE HORSE AND THE EARTHQUAKE. 
It is curious how the instincts of animals an- 
ticipate convulsions of nature before the reason 
of man foresees it. Audubon relates a strik- 
ing case of this sort, when riding at the West: 


In the month of November, the naturalist was 
riding along on horseback, when he heard what 
he imagined to be the distant rumbling of a 
violent tornado. “On “which,” says he, “I 
spurred my steed, with a wish to gallop as far as 
possible to a place of shelter. But it would not 
do; the animal knew better than I what was 
forthcoming, and instead of going faster, so 
nearly stopped, that I remarked he placed one 














foot after another on the ground wi 


precaution as if walking on a smooth sheet of 


ice. 

“I thought he had suddenly foundered, and 
speaking to him, was on the point of dismount- 
ing and leading him, when he all of a sudden 
fell a groaning piteously, hung his head, spread 
out his four legs as if to save himself from fall- 
ing and stood stock still, continuing to groan. 
I thought my horse was about to die, and would 
have sprung from his back had a minute more 
elapsed; but at that instant all the shrubs and 
trees began to move from their very roots, the 
ground rose and fell in successive furrows, like 
the ruffed waters of a lake, and I became be- 
wildered in my ideas, as I too plainly discovered 
that all this awful commotion in nature was the 
result of an earthquake. The fearful convul- 
sion, however, lasted only a few minutes and the 
heavens again brightened as quickly as they had 
become obscured; my horse brought his fect to 
his natural position, raised his head, and yal- 
lopped off as if loose and frolicking without a 
rider.” 
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DISCOMFORTS OF GREATNESS. 

We have always thought it must be hard for 
great writers to sacrifice their time to curious 
visitors, in whose socicty they feel no interest. 
It must require great good nature to waste val- 
uable minutes or heurs on impertinent callers. 
Miss Ida Lewis has found that fame brings with 
it many discomforts. She must be as patient 
as she is brave, to submit to such insults as the 
following: 


After some preliminary conversation the in- 
quisitive gentleman suggested that it must be 
quite difficult to meet expenses out of their 
ineagre salary. Ida replied that they managed 
to live quite comfortably. 

“I suppose,” said he, “you realize something 
from the sale of your pictures?” 

She allowed that she did get a trifle from that 
source. 

“Do they all buy pictures?” said he. 

“Those that choose to, do so, others do not.” 

“Let me sce, I believe you are engaged ?” 

Ida thought this impertinence, but with her 
habitual good nature, she gave him what he 
did not deserve, a civil answer. 

“Do you love him?”’ was the next query. 

This was too much, and opening upon the 
impertinent snob her broad, full eyes, she ejacu-. 
lated—“* What?” 

He repeated the interrogatory. 

After a moment, in which she was still too 
much astonished at the fellow’s impudence to 
reply, she told him she thought that was a 
matter of her own business, so far as himself 
was concerned. Her cempanion shorily after 
suggested thatit was time they were going, 
from which very reasonable suggestion there 
was no dissent on the part of the houschold, 
and they took their departure. 





SMOKING WASPS EFFECTUALLY, 

A man, who had built a dam across a stream, 
was sued by a neighbor for having overflowed 
his land. The man lost the suit, and was con- 
demned to pay damages. He was so provoked 
at the decision, that he went to work at once 
and cut down his dam. The flood of water 
getting loose swept away another neighbor’s 
mill, and he had to pay for a new damage. 
It will never do to overdo a thing, as some 
laborers in Vermont recently learned: 


The Burlington Press relates that a number 
of men engaged in haying at Hydeville, Vt., 
last week were driven from their work by a 
swarm of wasps, which had concealed them- 
selves in one Of the walls of the barn in which 
they were unloading the hay. Not relishing 
the pain arising from the numerous stings they 
had received, they determined to remain ‘“‘mas- 
ters of the situation,” and conceived the idea of 
“smoking out” the “varmints.” Accordingly, 
at the suggestion of a reverend gentleman who 
just then happened along, they saturated & 
bundle of hay with kerosene, attached it to the 
end of a pole, ignited it, and held it up to the 
side of the barn where the wasps seemed to be 
the thickest. The first application was al- 
together successful, it having the effect not 
only to “smeke out” the wasps, but destroy 
the barn and all its contents. 
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USE PLAIN ENGLISH. 

A good story is told of one of our Massachu- 
setts judges. After listening to a young doctor, 
who was giving an account of a broken limb, 
in a trial at court, and using big scientific 
words to impress the jury with his great learn- 
ing»the judge said, very gravely, “Will you 
please translate that into English?’ The differ- 
ence between the two kinds of language 1s 
shown very well in the following contrast: 

“Stem erect; leaves globose, pubescent on 
the under side; flower at first erect, afterward 
pendant, etc.” Now take the same in English: 
“Stem upright, leaves exe shaped, hairy under- 
neath; flower at first upright, afterward droop- 
ing.” Ifthe last description docs not convey 
the idea exactly to common minds then the 
English language is not lucid enough to convey 
any meaning. 
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A FARMER’S son, during a lesson in astrono- 
my, was asked by the teacher if he knew what 
was meant by the milky way. 

H~ indignantly replied,— 





’ 
as much | cheese,” 


“Wh 


sir, 


sthe whey as comes from thq 














THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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For the Companion. 
BEING POOR. 





“I couldn’t do it, chickens,”—and papa 
smiled down into two blue eyes and two gray 
ones that were looking into his,—‘‘couldn’t do 
it—the dollies must ride in their old carriage, 
for papa’s poor now,” and unloosing four little 
hands that tugged away at his coat sleeve, he 
ran down stairs. 

“Papa’s poor!” They repeated it slowly, 
looking at each other in dismay. Poor! why 
they had supposed that papa was the richest 
man in the world, richer even than those pfince- 
ly circus men who rode by the house the other 
day in a gold chariot, with thcir velvet coats 
glittering with diamonds,—as rich as a fairy 
godmother, perhaps, and now to he poor! Why, 
poor people wore ragged clothes and went 
around begging. 

Maggie wondered if they would have to go 
and live in a hut like the one she saw yesterday, 
where the pig and the children went in at the 
same door, and if she, and Maya, and little Allie 
would go with bare feet, dirty faces and un- 
combed hair. The prospect was appalling. 

But a thought struck them that brightened 
up matters wonderfully,—they were rich, if pa- 
pa was not; hadn’t they got heaps and heaps of 
money in those two little purses in their bureau 
drawers? 

“There must be as much as a hundred dollars, 
Maya,” said Maggie. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Maya, whose ideas of 
Money were no clearer than Maggie’s; “and I 
shouldn’t wonder if there was as much as sixty 
cents!” 

All this mine of wealth of their very own, and 
dear, darling papa should have it all,—wouldn’t 
he be happy! and they jabbered away like a 
couple of blackbirds, only in whispers now, for 
this was to be a big secret; not even mother 
must know it. 

The two purses were slily brought out and the 
contents poured into their laps. 

Nickel cents predominated, though there 
were a number of small slips of green paper, 
Supposed to be worth ten, twenty-five, or even 
fifty cents each, a few precious pieces of silver, 
and one wee gold dollar that had been a gift 
from grandma, in Maggie’s babyhood. 

The Rothschilds never felt richer than they, 
as they poured all this fabulous wealth from one 
white apron to another. 

“Won’t papa be glad when he sees all this, 
Maya?” 

“Yes, and won’t he be s’prised? Where do 
you s’pose he’ll think it came from?” 

“O,” said Maggie, who is deeply read in fairy 
lore, “he'll think it was one of the good dwarfs 
who live under ground.” 

“Won’t he think God sent it, Maggie?” 

“Yes, but God sends things by folks,” said 

Maggie. “Perhaps God put it into our hearts 

to give it to papa; that’s the way poor folks get 

things, for mother said -so. Now where shall 

We put it, Maya, so as to surprise him? In his 

Stocking ?” . 

“No, because it isn’t Christmas, you see, and 
I guess it’s wicked to hang up stockings only at 
Christmas.” 
“Well, let’s put it in his hat.” 
“No, in his handkerchief-box, and then when 

he gets a clean one he would see it.” 
“But perhaps he won’t need a clean one to- 
3 , 


“Well, we’ll put a little bit in each of his 


“O, ’m so happy, Maya! I guess I never was 

so happy in my life;” and they capered about 

like dancing dolls. 

“We've got a secret, mother, and nobody 

knows it but Maggie and me; and we’re as hap- 

py—as happy as rats/” said Maya, at aloss for 

& comparison. 

It was hard getting through breakfast with- 

out spilling out the big secret of which they 

were so full. 

“Papa,” said Maya, with her hand over her 

mouth to keep the laugh in, “are you very 

poor?” 

“You don’t look sympathizing enough for me 
to tell you,” said papa. 

“Well, shall you wear your gloves to Boston, 

to-day ?” 

“Maya,” said Maggie, anxiously, “I guess 
you’d better not say any thing, for fear you will 
say something.” 

So Maya filled her mouth with buckwheats, to 
choke in all further remarks. 

“T should think it was most time for you to 
take the train, papa.” 

“Not for half an hour yet, but if you are in a 
hurry to getrid of me, can go.” So papa grave- 
ly put on his hat, dropping the precious gloves 
on the table. 

“O, not without your gloves, papa!” cried 
both children at once. : 

“T declare, mother, these girls will makea 
dandy of me soon,” said he, beginning to pull 
on a glove. 

“What is thisin my thumb?” slowly pulling 
ont a ten cent bit. ‘Money! I should like to 
know if the fairies have been here!” taking a 
mate to it from the other glove and holding 
both up between thumb and finger. 

“OQ, papa, don’t you need a clean handker- 
chief?” 

“Very likely,” said he, roguishly, “which of 
my little daughters will get me one?” But fora 
wonder both little daughters hung back, so he 
went to the handkerchief-box himself, the chil- 
dren following him with shining eyes, and ill- 
suppressed giggling. 

What a pile of money! gold, silver, paper and 
copper, all in a jumble! 

There was nothing to be seen but money, and 
the children shouted, ‘““Now you won’t be poor 
any longer, papa! Don’t you think you are 
real rich now?” 

And papa did think so,—rich in something 
far more precious than gold or silver,—rich in 
the loving hearts of the children. N.L. E. 


+> 


LULLABY. 


Baby, what do the blossoms say, 
own in the garden walk? 
They nod, and they bow, in the twilight gray; 
y, can you hear them talk? 
They say, ‘‘O darling baby, bright, 
Weare going to sleep; good-night! good-night! 
For the lullaby breezes have come to sing 
How God takes care of every thing.” 
Sleep! sleep! 





Baby, what does the robin say? 

Do‘you hear his evening song? 

He sit and sings his sunset lay, 

With a heart all blithe and strong. 
He sings, ‘‘Good-night, my baby dear! 
Sleep soft, sleep well, and do not fear; 
For somehow r know, as I sit and sing, 
That God takes care of every thing.” 

Sleep! Sleep! 


Baby, what does the cricket say? 

Do you hear his measured voice? 
He mo 5 “The sun has gone away, 

And I’ve come out to rejoice. 
For the cool dew falls upon the grass, 
And the fireflies whisper, as they pass, 
‘Cricket cricket, come out and sing, 
How God takes care of every thing.’”’ 

Sleep! sleep! 


Baby, what does the katydid say? 
Do you hear its hoarse, loud tone? 
It says, ‘I sleep the livelong day, 
In my nook so cool and lone. 
But now the stars no more are hid, 
And I’m telling them what nf Katy did— 
Katy, my daughter, who loved to sing, 
How God takes care of every thing.’’ 
Sleep! sleep! 


Baby, what are your mother’s words, 
As you nestle upon her breast? 
She says, ‘‘Come hither, my sweetest of birds, 
For you must seek your nest. 
The flowers and the robins have gone to sleep; 
The crickets and katydids their watches po 
And your mother will sit by your cradle and sing, 
That God takes care of every thing.” 
Sleep! sleep! 





ter 
OUR SUNBEAM. 


Mary P—— is always trying to do some one 
a kindness. 

I went one day to see a poor woman, eighty- 
six years old, who lives by herself in a dark 
basement room, and who depends entirely upon 
charity for her ee. 

On my return, 


ened with great interest, and then said, “O, 
mother, please let me carry her over some break- 
fast and dinner every day, we have so much 
left, and much more than she could eat.” 

The child had the matter so much at heart, 
that the mother consented; and now you can 





loves, and the rest on the handkerchiefs.” 





was relating an account of 
my visit to Mary’s mother. The little girl list- 





ner each day, filling a basket with good and 
wholesome food for old Mrs. G——. 

Many a fine apple, peach, plum and pear are 
slipped mto the basket to refresh the old wo- 
man’s feeble appetite. 

No matter how eager her little sisters are for 
Mary to play with them; no matter how hot 
the sun, or how heavily the rain pours down, 
little Mary never gets tired, and never forgets to 
provide the breakfast and the dinner for the 
poor woman. 

Sometimes she takes the Bible and reads her 
some beautiful chapters; for the poor woman is 
almost blind, and it comforts her much to hear 
the blessed Word of God. 

Sometimes Mary takes her doll’s frocks and 
sits down by her side, and sews awhile, and 
chats away merrily to amuse her. 

“She brings a ray of sunshine with her every 
time she comes,” said the poor woman, with 
tears in her eyes, “which brightens up my dark 
room long after she is gone. She is one of 
Christ’s own flock, I am sure.” 

Mary is but eight years old. Some of you 
have, perhaps, thought that you were not old 
enough yet to do any thing for Christ and His 
poor. Is there no poor woman or hungry child 
to whom you can take the food which would 
never be missed from your plentiful store? 





PLACES OF RESORT. 
There are some places where we love 
To take, with friends, a pleasant walk, 
And as with them our footsteps rove, 
To enjoy with them a pleasant talk. 
One of these places we must own 
Is FeExno's New Bors’ CLoTHING STORE, 
Now the most splendid store in town, 
As we have often said before. 
Where Boys are “‘Clothed"’ from head to feet, 
With Pants, Vest, Jacket, Caps and Shoes, 
Corner of Beachand Washington Street, 
Where Boys may find what they may choose. 
4l—lw 


NEW JUVENILES 
For the Fall of 1869. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


DOWN THE RHINE; 


Or, Young America in Germany, by OLIVER 
OpTic, completes 





THE YOUNG AMERICA SERIES. 
TRasteatedl.....0c0 scccecs Per vol., $1 50. 


New Series by Oliver Optic. 


LAKE SHORE SERIES, 
4 volumes. Illustrated......... Per vol., $1 25. 
Through by Daylight; or, The Young Engi- 

neer of the Lake Shore Railroad. 
Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies. 
On Time; or, the Young Captain of the Ucayga 
Steamer. 
Switch Off; or, The War of the Students. 
(To be completed in 6 volumes.) 


Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. By Sorniz May. 
Completing the DOTTY DIMPLE STORI.S. 6 vols. 
lllustrated. In neat box. Per vol., 75 cts. 


The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. By Rev. 
ELWAH KELLOGG. Lllustrated. Price, $1 25. 


NEW WESTERN STORIES.—THE FRON- 
TIER SERIES. 
The Cabin in the Prairie. By Rev. CHaRLes 
Il. PEARSON. l6mo. Lllustrated. $1 25. 
Planting the Wilderness. 1 vol. 
lustrated. $) 25. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. By 
Rev. W. Bakkows. l2mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South 


America. By NaTrHANIEL H. BisHor. 16mo. 
lilustrated. $1 50. 


6 volumes. 











16mo. Il 


NEW EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK. 





Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. By 
Lewis CarngLL. l2mo. ‘Tinted Paper. 42 Lilustra- 
tions. Full gilt. $1 50. 

GG The most Elegant Juvenile published. 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Brake Up; or, the Young Peacemakers. By OL1- 


VER OPTIC, commences in No. 144 (October 1) of 


© coy : 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The only Juvenile Magazine published ONCE A WEEK. 


Price, $2 50 per year; $125 six months; 6 cents single. 
This presents a favorable opportunity to subscribe. 


*,* Illustrated catalogues of all of Lkz & SHEPARD'S 
Publications sent to any address. Any Book sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


40—4+w LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





Honesty is the best policy in medicine as well as in 
other things. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA is a genuine 
preparation of that unequalled spring medicine and bloed 
purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imitations hereto- 
‘ore in the market. rial proves it. 40—2w 





Instant Ease 
Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgi: 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a apecific for Coughs an 
Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual rem- 
edy forman, woman orchild. Sold by Joun F. Henry, 
N. Y., and Druggists generally. 39—l3w 





Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation; 
preserves Lung Tissue; fattens and stimulates Consump- 
tives, and is an excellent remedy for delicate children. 
ag . | JouN F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists generally. 

w 





WaANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. The snes, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine everinvented. Will knft20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to or. 





Boys and Girls, Look Here!! 


A Splendid Varietv of New Books! 





We have just published a large number of capital 
books for both Boys and Girls. Among them are the 
following, viz. : 
GoOoondD MEASURSE;5 

A STORY FOR BOYS. 
By D. 8. ERICKSON......... lvol. 1l6mo. Price, $1 50. 


“This story is well adapted to teach boys useful les- 
sons, show them the value of honesty, and the sin and 
danger of dishonesty, and inspire them with useful prin- 
ciples and impressions.''— Christian Era. 


MR. PENDLETON’S CUP. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 
lvol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 


“Like all of Mr. Bradley's books, this is of superior 
excellence. The story is true to life, well put and unex- 
ceptionable in moral and religious tone. No better book 
for boys could be made.""— Watchman and Reflector. 





Clean your Boots, Sir P 
A HISTORY OF ROBERT RIGHTHEART. 
lvol. 18mo. Illustrated. Price, 600. 


“This is an excellent book, just what every boy would 
delightin and profit by. It teaches the certain reward of 
firm principles and Christian integrity."'— Watchman and 
Reflector. 





Little Pea Nut Merchant. 
A CAPITAL TEMPERANCE STORY. 
lvol. 16mo. Price, $1 25. 

“In this story we have beautifully illustrated what may 
be accomplished by a bey of right principles. It shows 
the culture of a good mother, in opposition to the fanci- 
ful, proud notions ofa dissipated father."'—Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette. 


DONALD DEANE. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 

A Capital Temperance Story by this Popular Author. 

l vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price,$1 60. 





LINDENDALE STORIES. 
5 vols. Price, $6 25. 


SIDNEY DE GREY; or, The Rival 
School Boys. 

The story of a boy who believed a pure character to be 

the prize of life. 


NELLIE WARREN, or The Lost Watch. 


16mo. 


The story of a girl wlio was afraid to confess a fault. 
LOUIS SINCLAIR, or The Prize Medals. 
The story of aboy who escaped from the hands of a 


real enchanter. 


COUSIN CLARA, or The Mislaid Jewels. 
The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to 
commit many others. 

PETER CLINTON. 


The story of a boy who learned by experience tnat tne 
merriment of mischievous fun is “as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,"’ and that the ways of ‘wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness."’ 


Molly’s Bible. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
lémo. $1 50. 


Glance Gaylord Series. By Glance Gaylord, 
author of “Culm Rock."’ 3 vols. $4 25. 


Gypsy Series. By E. Stuart Phelps, author of 


1 vol. 


“Gates Ajar."* 4 vols. l6mo. $5 00. 

Tiny’s Library. By E. Stuart Phelps. 4 vols. 
18mo. $3 00. 

Silver Lake Series. 8vols. 16mo. $3 76. 

Aunt Hattie’s Library for Boys. 6 vols. 
18mo. $3 00. 

Aunt Hattie’s Library for Girls. 6 vols. 
18mo. $3 00. 





They are also pleased to announce that they have in 
preparation a valuable series of books to be called the 


Standard Series of Temperance Tales. 
By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS. 


The first volume of which, entitled “BILL DROOK'S 
INVESTMENT," will be ready very soon. 


Parties ordering of us may be sure of prompt attention, 
and the lowest prices. For a full catalogue, please ad- 
dress 


Henry A. Young & Co., 








see this little girl, after breakfast and after din- 





Address AMERICAN KNITTING MAC E CoO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo —l2w 


41-- 24 Cornhill, Boston,Mass. 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 




















The PRICE of the Companion Is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DIS ONTINUANCES. —The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
bo found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
5 MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 





JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


The life of Mr. Audubon, edited by his 
widow, and published by Putnam, is an inter- 
esting book for all classes of readers. He was 
a rare genius, a traveller and hunter, a graceful 
writer, and a cultivated gentleman. He could 
excel in the woods with Indian hunters, or in 
the parlor with scholars and nobles. 

llis versatile character sprang from his French 
origin, for, though born in New Orleans, both 
his parents were Frenclf, and the father, a jovial 
scaman, fond of roving, gave his own restless- 
ness to his son. 

In his boyhood, John loved the woods better 
than the study, and was indulged by his mother 
in daily rambles, from which he returned “‘load- 
el with objects of natural history, birds’ nests, 
birds’ eggs, specimens of moss, curious stones, 
and other objects attractive to the eye. 

It would have been hard to make him any 
thing but a naturalist. He had no taste, and, 
it must be confessed, no capacity for business. 
Nobody was ever more unlucky in business 
ventures. Every experiment turned out badly. 
He set up a store in several Western towns, but 
circumstances worked against him. 

His father bequeathed him $17,000 in money, 
entrusting it toa merchant in Richmond. The 
merchant would not give it to him till he 
proved himself to be Com. Audubon’s son, and 
before he could do this the merchant failed, and 
he never got a dollar of it. He sold a farm in 
Pennsylvania, received from his father, and put 
the money into goods for merchandise; and, in 
the end, it brought him little more than that in 
the hands of the merchant. 

He showed genuine pluck, however, as a 
young man. While living on the Pennsylvania 
farm, a Frenchman, sent over by his father, 
tried to “boss” him, and keep him on short 
allowance, thinking to break him in by severe 
treatment. 

Young John rebelled, walked, almost penni- 
less, to New York, managed to borrow money, 
and sailed to France, stated the case strongly 
to his father, and came back armed with au- 
thority to give the French overseer his walking 
ticket. 

‘While on this farm, he hunted the whole 
country over, and had a famous collection of 
birds and animals, which were the wonder of 
his neighbors. He hunted to good purpose in 
finding a wife at an English farm house, who 
was a true helper in all his wandering life. 

His daring in adventure came near ending 
his days, for he led a party on the ice, in the 
dark, when it was full of air-holes. 


“I suddenly plunged into one, was carried for some 
distance by the stream under the ice, and, stunned 
and choking, was forced up through another air-hole, 
farther down the stream. I clutched hold of the ice, 
and arrested my downward progress until my com- 
gee arrived to help me, My wet clothes had to 

» changed. One lent me a shirt, another a coat, 
and so apparelled, I resumed my homeward journey. 
Unable to reach Mill Grove, I was taken to Mr, 
Bakewell’s house, chilled and bruised. It was three 
months before | recovered.”’ 


After his failures in business, he determined 
to give himself to preparing a History of the 
Birds of America. His friends thought him 
half insane, as they could see no hope of a sup- 
port for his family; but his wife, like a true 
woman, urged him to follow his own genius. 


| and furniture to pay debts, retaining only dog, 


| he soon had as much work as he could do, and 
| laid by quite a handsome sum to support his 


hunting, determined to take nothing at second 
hand, but to draw every thing from life, and to 
describe only what he learned from observation. 
Many a time he was without a penny in his 
purse. A less resolute man, or one less fertile 
in resources, would have given up in despair. 
But difficulties only sharpened his invention, 
and brought out some new element of power. 
At one time he had given up all his goods 


and gun, and drawings. He set up at once as 
portrait painter, and, his skill becoming known, 


family, while he started for the woods again. 

Another time, he and a travelling companion 
had worn out their boots, and had no money to 
buy others. 

“Audubon. called on a shoemaker, explained that 
his friend was in want of shoes, had no money to pay 
for them, but, if he chose, he should have a portrait 
of himself and wife, in return for two pairs of boots. 
The shoemaker was satisfied with the proposal, and 
the portraits were sketched in a couple of hours, after 
which the naturalist and his friend bade the shoe- 
maker good-by, each being fitted with a new pair of 
boots.’ 

He was in great need of funds to begin the 
publication of his great work, and, to get the 
money, he set up as dancing-master. 


“I placed all the gentlemen in a line reaching 
across the hall, thinking to give the young ladies 
time to compose themselves, and get ready when 
they were called. How I toiled before I could get 
one graceful step or motion. I broke my bow, and 
nearly my violin, in my excitement and impatience! 
After the first lesson was over, | was requested to 
dance to my own music, which I did until the whole 
room came down in thunders of applause, in clappin 

of hands and shouting, which put an end to my firs 
lesson, and to an amusing comedy. The dancing 
speculation fetched two thousand dollars.” 

He had a hard life of it, being months in 
the forests, exposed to all sorts of privations, 
and to many dangers. But the hardships were 
a luxury to him. He travelled over North 
America, from Labrador to Texas, and from 
the Atlantic to beyond the Mississippi, saw the 
birds in their natural haunts, learned their 
habits by close observation, and painted with 
wonderful accuracy. 

The hunting and the painting were a pleasure 
to him, but the hunting for subscribers and for 
artists, was an ungrateful task. 

There was not wealth enough in this country 
to furnish subscribers, nor art enough to pre- 
pare the plates in the style he wished; and, 
therefore, he went to Europe for patrons and 
workmen. 

It was up-hill work even there, for the cost of 
the four volumes proposed was $1,000. But, in 
spite of many rebuffs, his genial manners and 
indomitable energy carried him through. The 
subscribers were secured, the volumes were 
published. He was remunerated, his family 
made comfortable, and one of the finest contri- 
butions to natural history in our century was 
given to the world. 

Some of his accounts of interviews with great 
men are very amusing. Baron Rothschild sub- 
scribed for the work. 


“Number after number was sent and delivered to the 
Baron, and, after eight or ten months, my son made 
out his account, and sent it to his banking house. The 
Baron looked at it with amazement, and cried out, 
‘What! a hundred pounds for birds! Why, sir, I 
will give you five pounds, and nota farthing more! 
Representations were made to him of the magnitude 
and expense of the work, and how pleased his Bar- 
oness and wealthy children would be to have a copy; 
but the great tinancier was unrelenting.’’ 

In Paris he had little success. One of the 
princes there told him “that he regretted very 
much that so few persons in France were able 
to subscribe to such a work, and that he must 
not expect more than six or eight names in 
Paris.” After a labor of two months, he 
succeeded in getting thirteen subscribers in 
France, while in Manchester, England, he 
obtained thirty. 

There are charming descriptions in the vol- 
ume of life beyond the Mississippi, fifty years 
ago, in Florida also, and Labrador, and in the 
cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

New York was then so small that a few min- 
utes’ brisk walk carried him from one end to 





the other. But we have no room for further 
extracts. 

——_o 

STOCKINGS, 


A paper in Jacksonville, lil., has a romance 
of a pair of stockings: 

“There is a very respectable lady now living 
in this county, not a dozen miles from this city, 
who has a pair of stockings that her father 
bought in Springfield, Ill., for her to be married 
in. She, ber sister-in-law and four of her 
daughters, were all married in the self-same 
pair of stockings. She yet has a beautiful and 
blooming unmarried daughter who declares 
that she, too, will stand as a bride in the same 
dear old stockings, provided she gets married 
before the death of her mother, who, by the 
way, is carefully preserving them to be buried 
in. This lady says this is the only pair of 
stockings she ever had that were bought from a 
store. She also says that she has raised the 


ings for herself, her husband and all their chil- 
dren. The pair of stockings cost one dollar and 
thirty cents forty years ago.” 

sill 


FAITH. 


A few weeks since a little girl was brought to 
the Massachusetts Hospital in Boston, to be 
subjected to a very severe surgical operation, 
the only thing that could save her life. As the 
medical professor, in the presence of his class, 
placed her on the surgical table, she lay down, 
and, clasping her hands together, and lifting | 
up her eyes, exclaimed, “O Jesus, 1 know 
Thou lovest me, and, if I die, I shall go right 
home to heaven.” The good professor was so 
much affected that he could not immediately 
proceed, and nearly all were moved to tears. 





sslicanmsilie 
ACORN CUPS. 
O, acorn cups of russet brown, 
With combs of darkened gold! 
What thoughts of other days come down, 
What hopes, undimmed by sorrow’s frown, 
These little cups unfold! 
They tell of childhood’s guileless hours, 
With all its simple joys— 
Its gardens filled with sweet wild flowers, 
Its caine made of beechen bowers, 
Peopled by girls and boys. 
Its beds of richest, greenest moss, 
Its carpets of the same; 
Its tables, clapboards laid across, 
While each rough seam we did emboss 
With leaves as bright as flame. 
Our acorn cups and saucers stood, 
One by each broad leaf-plate; 
While all the little bits of food 
Our aunty gave when we were good— 
Ambrosial viands! we ate. 
O, palmy days! O, golden hours! 
, childhood, come once more! 
Give me the yellow autumn flowers! 
Give me the rich, green, beechen bowers! 
e rich, green, mossy floor! 
———_@—_——_—— 


In Paris eggs are sold by the size, not by the 
number, without regard to size, as they so often 
are. Perhaps,if sold by weight, it would be 
still better. Parisian officials, appointed hy the 
city government, inspect the number of eggs in 
a basket—at wholesale they are always sold by 
the basket—the quality and the size. These 
inspectors are supplied with a ring, and all eggs 
which pass through are thrown out, or sold at 
a lower price. 


“MorTnuer,” said a little girl, “I gave a beg- 
gar-child a drink of water, and she said ‘Thank 
you,’ so beautifully that it made me glad. I 
shall never forget it.” 

Now if any one feels fretful, or discontented, 
or unhappy in any way, here is the medicine. 
Let him him do a “thank you’s” worth of kind- 
ness every hour, and he will be cured. 


In 1852 the colored barber at the Cataract 
House, Niagara Falls, said he lived in a village 
in Canada, where all but himself were white 
persons. “I felt,” said he, “like one huckleberry 
in a bucketful of milk.” 


Jounny is just beginning to learn geography. 
He says that the Poles live partly at one end of 
the globe and partly at the other. He knows it 
is so because it is marked on the map. 


JosH BILLINGS says,—“When a young man 
aint ‘good for any thing else, I like tew see him 
carry a gold-headed cane. If he can’t buy a 
cane, let him part his hair in the middle!” 


AN exchange gives a curious account of a 
fight between a mastiff and a cow. It termi- 
nated in the cowardly retreat of the dog before 
the dogged advance of the cow. 


“PomMPEY, de corn’s up.” “De corn up! 
Why, I only planted it yesterday!” “I know 
~— but de hogs got in last night, and guv it 
a lift.” 


PREV1008 to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury sugar was known in England chiefly asa 
medicine, and was little more generally used 
on the continent. 
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Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


i@THE TOMAHAWK 


A neatly printed monthly geese, devoted to the interests 
and amusement of every body. Splendid Stories, Wit, 
Humor, Fun, &c., &c., &c. October number just out— 
TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS and EIGHT QUARTO 
PAGES—crammed full of splendid reading. ow is the 
time to subscribe. Only 25 cents a year; 5 copies, $1 00. 
Specimens 5 cents—none free. Send along your “Quar- 
ters’’ to 


A. FOUNTAIN, Middletown, Ct. 











yy All persons who send in their subscriptions for 
70 on or before October 20th, will receive the October, 
November and December numbers FREE! Send on 
your subscription at once and get the paper for FIFTEEN 
MONTHS. 
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WAMNTED-AGENTS. 

$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from 875 to 8: er month and expenses, ora 
commission from which ce that amount can be made. 
Address, SECOMB & CO.. TTSBURGH, PA., ST. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 











He gave himself, therefore, to travelling and 


cotton and carded, spun and knit all the stock- 


POovERTY 18 BaD, but the worst kind of poverty is poy- 
erty of the blood; this makes a man “poor indeed,” for 
it takes away his strength, courage and energy; but en- 
rich the blood with its vital element, Jron, by taking th: 
Pernvian Syrup (a protoxide of iron), and you will fee! 
rich and “tas good as any body." Try it. 4l—lw 


The Best Clothes Wringer. 
Be very particular about getting the “Universal,” with 
Improved Cog-Wheels. This is the only one we recom- 
mend and our endorsement of this is without mental res- 
ervation or modification.— Universalist. 4l—lw 


WANTED!—Agents! Agents! Agents! 


To sell two new Engravings—‘*7THE DAWN OF 
PEACE," or Conversion; and “THE FLOWER UF 
HEAVEN.” Liberal inducements will be offered to ex- 








perienced canvassers. One agent reports a commission 
of $68in five days last week; another (a young lady), 
$35 20 in two evenings. For full particulars, address 

4l—2w W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 





THE BEST PLACE 


TO BUY 


Carpetings, 


Oil Cloths, &c., 
—I8s AT— 
Goldthwait, Snow & Knight’s, 


ImporTERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


33 Washington Street........BosTon. 
41—6w 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 
IS NOW THE LARGEST, BEST AND 
Cheapest Journal of its Class in the World. 


SIXTEEN DOUBLE QUARTO PAGES OF Five CoLUmys, 
and the Largest Lilustrated Paper in America! 
Terms: $3a Year. Less to Clubs. 

THE 13 NUMBERS OF THIS QUARTER 

(Oct. to Jan.), sent, On Tria/, to any address in the Uni- 

ted States or Canada, for only 50 cts. Try the Trial Trip 

of the Best Weekly on the Continent. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, 
New York. 





4l—lw 





HITCHCOCK’S 
IME MUSIC. 


. The Starry Flag. 

49. Monastery Bells. 

48. Do not Forget Me. 

47. Jenny May Polka. 

46. The Old Mousquetaire. 
45. Genevieve March. 

44. The Sea Flower. 

43. Alpine Bells. 

42. Try Again. 

41. Valliance Polka. _ 
. The Bridge. 

. Silver Dream Waltz. 

The Reaper and the Flowers. 
The Waverly Waltz. 

Among the Heather. 

The Pioneer's March. 

. Kit Flannagan's Fairy. 

. La Carcanet Fantasia. 

. Starlight Serenade. 

. The Syren Waltz. 
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. Eugenie March. 
The Flower 
Garden City March. 

. The Beacon that Lights me Home. 
Gienwood Po!ka. 

Thou art like the Flower. 
Pleasant Dreams. 

. ‘The Heart should never Grow Old. 
Carnival of Venice. 

he Culprit Fay. 

Long Branch Polka. 

Lilian’s Song. 

Kiss Waliz. 

. In Tears I Pine for Thee. 

Grand Duchess Waltz. 

. Pulling Hard against the Stream. 

. Indian March. 

. The Frost-Flower. 

- Daughter of Eve. 

. The Nun's Prayer. 

Faust March. 

Nelly Carey. 

The Delhi Galop. 

Sleep Well, Sweet An 

Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 

It is better to Laugh. 

Wedding March. 


1. Anvil Chorus. 

The above can be obtained of Music and Periodical 
dealers generally. The whole 50 mailed (post-paid) on 
receipt of $5, or any of the series on receipt of price— 
10 cents each. 

B. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher. 
41—lw 24 Beekman 8t., New York. 
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Hgavy Extra SupERFiIne CaRrPsts, $1 50 per yard. 
Extra DovuBLe Warp INGRAIN, §1 25 per yard. 
Heavy ALL Woo. KippERMInsTERS, $1 00 per yard. 
ALL Woot INGRAINS, 87c per yard. 
DUNDEE LINEN CARP8TS, 7T5c per yard. 
ALL Woo. Stain Carpets, 50c per yard. 

Joun J. PEaSLeY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CanPeTs—An invoice of new pat 
terns just received. For sale at less than market prices. 
Joun J. Peaster & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 


Canrrgts—Three-ply, Superfine, Stair Carpetings, Bock- 
ings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedentedly low prices. 
Joun J. Peaster & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston. 
40-4W 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
3—llw 





AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses. or allow a large commission, to sell 





palming off worthless cast-iron mach , under - same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and re: 
practical cheap machine manufactures. sI— 





our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
38—13w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


